


SUGGESTIONS FOR A GOVERNED WORLD 


(Adopted by the American Peace Society May 27, 1921) 


cepts which have been confirmed by the experience of the past hundred years— 

recurs, in these days of storm and stress at home and of confusion and discord 
abroad, to these precepts and its own traditions, and, confessing anew its faith in their 
feasibility and necessity, restates and resubmits to a hesitant, a suffering, and a war- 
torn world: 

That the voluntary Union of States and their helpful co-operation for the attainment 
of their common ideals can only be effective if, and only so far as, “The rules of conduct 
governing individual relations between citizens or subjects of a civilized State are 
equally applicable as between enlightened nations” ; 

That the rules of conduct governing individual relations, and which must needs be 
expressed in terms of international law, relate to “the enjoyment of life and liberty, 
with the means of acquiring and possessing property and pursuing and obtaining happi- 
ness and safety”; and 

That these concepts, which are the very life and breath of reason and justice, upon 
which the Law of Nations is founded, must be a chief concern of nations, inasmuch as 
“justice,” and its administration, “is the great interest of man on earth.” 

Therefore, realizing the conditions which confront the world at the termination of its 
greatest of wars; conscious that permanent relief can only come through standards of 
morality and principles of justice expressed in rules of law, to the end that the conduct 
of nations shall be a regulated conduct, and that the government of the Union of States, 
as well as the government of each member thereof, shall be a government of laws 
and not of men; and desiring to contribute to the extent of its capacity, the American 
Peace Society ventures, at its ninety-third annual meeting, held in the city of Wash- 
ington, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty-one, to suggest, 
as calculated to incorporate these principles in the practice of nations, an international 


Te AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, mindful of the precepts of its founders—pre- 





agreement: 


I. To institute Conferences of Nations, 
to meet at stated intervals, in continua- 
tion of the first two conferences of The 
Hague; and 

To facilitate the labors of such confer- 
ences; to invite accredited institutions de- 
voted to the study of international law, to 
prepare projects for the consideration of 
governments, in advance of submission to 
the conferences ; in order 


To restate and amend, reconcile and 
clarify, extend and advance, the rules of 
international law, which are indispen- 
sable to the permanent establishment and 
the successful administration of justice 
between and among nations. 


II. To convoke, as soon as practicable, 
a conference for the advancement of in- 
ternational law; to provide for its organi- 
zation outside of the domination of any 
one nation or any limited group of nations; 
to which conference every nation recog- 
nizing, accepting, and applying interna- 
tional law in its relations with other 
nations shall be invited and in which all 
shall participate upon a_ footing of 
equality. 

III. To establish an Administrative 
Council to be composed of the diplomatic 
representatives accredited to the govern- 
ment of the State in which the conference 


for the advancement of international law 
convenes; which representatives shall, in 
addition to their ordinary functions as 
diplomatic agents, represent the common 
interests of the nations during the inter- 
val between successive conferences ; and to 
provide that 

The president of the Administrative 
Council shall, according to diplomatic 
usage, be the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the country in which the conference 
convenes ; 

An advisory committe shall be appointed 
by the Administrative Council from among 
its members, which shall meet at short, 
regular, and stated periods; 

The chairman of the advisory commit- 
tee shall be elected by its members; 

The advisory committee shall report the 
result of its labors to the Administrative 
Council ; 

The members of the Administrative 
Council, having considered the report of 
the advisory committee, shall transmit 
their findings or recommendations to their 
respective governments, together with 
their collective or individual opinions and 
that they shall act thereafter upon such 
findings and recommendations only in ac- 
cordance with instructions from the gov- 
ernments which they represent. 




















IV. To authorize the Administrative 
Council to appoint, outside its own mem- 
bers, an executive committee or secre- 
tary’s office to perform such duties as the 
conference for the advancement of inter- 
national law, or the nations shall from 
time to time prescribe; and to provide 
that 

The executive committee or secretary’s 
office shall be under the supervision of the 
Administrative Council; 

The executive committee or secretary’s 
office shall report to the Administrative 
Council at stated periods. 

Vv. To empower the Administrative 
Council to appoint other committees for 
the performance of such duties as the na- 
tions in their wisdom or discretion shall 
find it desirable to impose. 

VI. To furnish technical advisers to as- 
sist the Administrative Council, the advis- 
ory committee, or other committees ap- 
pointed by the council in the performance 
of their respective duties whenever the 
appointment of such technical advisers 
may be necessary or desirable with the 
understanding that the request for the 
appointment of such experts may be made 
by the conference for the advancement of 
international law or by the Administra- 
tive Council. 

VII. To employ good offices, mediation 
and friendly composition wherever feasi- 
ble and practicable, in their own disputes, 
and to urge their employment wherever 
feasible and practicable, in disputes be- 
tween other nations. 

VIII. To organize a Commission of In- 
quiry of limited membership, which may 
be enlarged by the nations in dispute, to 
which commission they may refer, for 
investigation and report, their differences 
of an international character, unless they 
are otherwise bound to submit them to 
arbitration or to other form of peaceful 
settlement; and 

To pledge their good faith to abstain 
from any act of force against one another 
pending the investigation of the commis- 
sion and the receipt of its report; and 

To reserve the right to act on the report 
as their respective interests may seem to 
them to demand; and 

To provide that the Commission of In- 
quiry shall submit its report to the na- 
tions in controversy for their action, and 
to the Administrative Council for its in- 
formation. 

IX. To create a Council of Conciliation 
of limited membership, with power on 
behalf of the nations in dispute to add to 
its members, to consider and to report 
upon such questions of a non-justiciable 
character, the settlement whereof is not 
otherwise prescribed, which shall from 
time to time be submitted to the Council 





of Conciliation, either by the powers in 
dispute or by the Administrative Council; 
and to provide that 

The Council of Conciliation shall trans- 
mit its proposals to the nations in dispute, 
for such action as they may deem advisa- 
ble, and to the Council of Administration 
for its information. 

X. To arbitrate differences of an inter- 
national character not otherwise provided 
for and, in the absence of an agreement to 
the contrary, to submit them to the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, 
in order that they may be adjusted upon 
a basis of respect for law, with the under- 
standing that disputes of a justiciable 
nature may likewise be referred to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration when the 
parties in controversy prefer to have their 
differences settled by judges of their own 
choice, appointed for the occasion. 

XI. To set up an international court of 
justice with obligatory jurisdiction, to 
which, upon the failure of diplomacy to 
adjust their disputes of a justiciable 
nature, all States shall have direct ac- 


cess—a court whose decisions shall bind ~ 


the litigating States, and, eventually, all 
parties to its creation, and to which the 
States in controversy may submit, by 
special agreement, disputes beyond the 
scope of obligatory jurisdiction. 

XII. To enlarge from time to time the 
obligatory jurisdiction of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice by framing 
rules of law in the conferences for the 
advancement of internationa] law, to be 
applied by the court for the decision of 
questions which fall either beyond its 
present obligatory jurisdiction or which 
nations have not hitherto submitted to 
judicial decision. 

XIII. To apply inwardly international 
law as a rule of law for the decision of 
all questions involving its principles, and 
outwardly to apply international law to 
all questions arising between and among 
all nations, so far as they involve the 
Law of Nations. 

XIV. To furnish their citizens or sub- 
jects adequate instructions in their inter- 
national obligations and duties, as well 
as in their rights and prerogatives: 

To take all necessary steps to render 
such instruction effective:.and thus 

To create that “international mind” and 
enlightened public opinion which shall 
persuade in the future, where force has 
failed to compel in the past, the observ- 
ance of those standards of honor, moral- 
ity, and justice which obtain between and 
among individuals, bringing in their train 
law and order, through which, and 
through which alone, peace between na- 
tions may become practicable, attainable, 
and desirable. 
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EDITORIALS 


THE NEW ADVOCATE OF 
PEACE 


HE ApyocaTe or PEACE begins its 
ninetiath year in this its new 
format. Since 1868—for fifty-four years 
—the magazine has been printed prac- 
tically nine by twelve inches. The reasons 
for changing the form and size have grown 
out of the need for more space and out of 
other necessities incident to the growth of 
our work. 

Because of the evolution of magazine 
practice, the present style will readily ap- 
pear as more appropriate for a monthly 
magazine. Its new column will be more 
easily read. The change will be welcomed 
by news stands, libraries, and travelers. 
We are sure that our readers will view the 
change as an improvement. While it 
costs more than the regular subscription 
to pay merely for the mechanical construc- 
tion of the paper, there has been as yet no 
increase in the subscription price. 





OUR NEW YEAR PERSPECT- 
IVES 


HERE is something about the begin- 

ning of a new year that challenges us 
to examine into our perspectives. Most 
men, especially would-be peacemakers, we 
must grant, get their perspectives awry 
very easily. 

During the year just closed there has 
been, for example, a renewed emphasis 
upon the necessity for additional machin- 
ery for the promotion of international 
peace, quite as if there were no means al- 





ready in existence for the adjustment of 
international differences save by war. 
Advocates of more international machin- 
ery seem to forget the vast amount of in- 
ternational machinery which we have. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR 
SERVICES 


There are, for instance, the diplomatic 
and consular services of the various gov- 
ernments. It is through these agencies 
that concrete international problems, some 
of them most difficult and dangerous, are 
handled daily. In the main they are 
handled with skill, for it is only the ex- 
ceptional case that arouses any question of 
war. The diplomatic and consular serv- 
ices are peace-making agencies of the first 
order. There was no diplomacy in the 
Roman Empire; for, as pointed out by 
John W. Foster, “Diplomatic negotiations 
necessarily imply a certain equality of re- 
lations.” The importance of diplomacy 
in these latter days lies in the fact that it 
is the art of conducting the intercourse of 
nations; as defined by Satow, it is the ap- 
plication of intelligence and tact to the 
conduct of official relations between the 
governments of independent States. Un- 
der the genius of our American institu- 
tions, this art is practiced by the President, 
acting, in the case of treaties and the ap- 
pointment of agents, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Rules governing 
our diplomatic agents have been worked 
out with care. These agents operate under 
instructions. They are expected to main- 
tain the dignity of the country they repre- 
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sent, not overestimating the importance of 
their posts. Matters of rank and pre- 
cedence of diplomatic representatives were 
set forth in the Congress of Vienna in 
1815, in the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle 
in 1818. Our State Department incor- 
porated certain of these rules in the in- 
structions to diplomatic officers in 1897. 
While the term “ambassador” appears in 
the proceedings of the Continental Con- 
gress and in Article II of our Constitu- 
tion, the United States had no diplomatic 
representatives of a higher rank than 
envoy prior to 1893, when we sent our 
first ambassador to Great Britain, and 
soon after to France, Germany, Italy, and 
Russia. The conduct of our own foreign 
relations under our system has not always 
been satisfactory. It is sometimes said 
that from an international point of view 
the United States is ideally organized for 
the purpose of getting nothing done. And 
yet, when foreign problems of crucial im- 
portance have arisen, a sufficient amount 
of concentrated authority has been devel- 
oped to cope with them. In the main it 
may be said that nations, ours included, 
conduct their foreign affairs with ability 
and often with distinction. While it is 
inevitable that the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs will be controlled more and more by 
the people, to the end that the rules of 
conduct governing the private relations of 
citizens “be equally applicable to those of 
enlightened nations,” the executive power 
will continue to be responsible. But the 
fact of importance here is that diplomacy, 
developed out of the need of States 
through a long period of history, has been 
the expression of the international aspira- 
tion toward the extension of law, of order, 
of justice between nations. Diplomatic 
and consular bodies are agencies of inter- 
national peace. A recognized French 
authority, Garden, says that diplomacy 
has for its purpose, or ought to have, “the 
maintenance of the peace and of a right 
harmony between the powers.” Our New 
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Year perspective across the world should 
not miss the achievements of diplomacy. — 


THE HAGUE SYSTEM 

If our international perspective be clear, 
we shall not lose sight of the existing 
machinery for international arbitration, 
machinery for which the United States is 
in no small sense responsible. Here is a 
system which has operated in nearly a 
score of disputes, doing no violence to our 
traditional independence. For business 
or for politics, there is plenty of machinery 
for the application of the principles of 
good offices, mediation, inquiry, and con- 
ciliation. If nations were peacefully 
minded, there is machinery enough at 
hand to maintain the peace. If nations 
are war-minded, no machinery can stop 
them from war. We have international 
law. The World War did not destroy 
this international law; indeed, the war 
was fought in defense of international law. 
International law is the warp and woof 
of diplomacy and of all the other means 
of settling international disputes. The 
Hague system represents the most rational 
attempt the world has ever seen to advance 
international law. This Hague system 
still exists. It was not accident that led 
the League of Nations to place its new 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
at The Hague. The nomination of the 
judges for this new court comes from The 
Hague system. The Court of Arbitration 
established at The Hague in 1899 has 
settled nearly a score of international dis- 
putes to the satisfaction of the parties. 
There is a Hague secretariat capable of 
carrying on the details of a third Hague 
conference. To forget or to ignore these 
things would indeed reveal an utter lack 
of international perspective. 


DISARMAMENT POLICY 
International machinery is a necessity. 
We may need new international machin- 
ery. It is equally true that machinery 
does not operate itself. Our chief trouble 
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is not so much that we lack organizations 
as it is that we fail to utilize profitably 
the ones we have. The cheapest service 
one can render to society is to offer new 
and cleverly devised schemes for social sal- 
vation. The most difficult, costly, wear- 
ing, and valuable service is to do the thing 
needful. Tools are not ends in them- 
selves. It is what we do with the tools we 
have that counts. Looking out across the 
New Year, we may wisely resolve to con- 
centrate more vigorously than heretofore 
upon the sort of an international structure 
we wish to build with the tools at hand. 

Our perspective for the New Year may 
see nothing for the nations except war. 
War there may be. At the banquet of 
the Lord Mayor of London the other day, 
Earl Beatty, a British admiral, and Earl 
Cavan, a British general, talked of the 
next war as a matter of course. All the 
nations are heavily armed. They are arm- 
ing increasingly, our own included. The 
trouble here is not that we have the ma- 
chinery of war. The danger lies in the 
policy behind it all. The challenge, there- 
fore, now, perhaps, of all times in history, 
is not that we should worry about our 
machinery of war. It is that we should 
disarm—disarm in the only hopeful way 
possible, disarm policy. The only practi- 
cal and important disarmament which 
right-thinking people must unanimously 
support is the disarmament of policy. Such 
a disarmament, to be effective, cannot be 
established by any one of the major powers 
alone. Even if it were possible, it will 
not be followed by any single State. The 
only practical hope for the disarmament 
of policy lies in the direction of a general 
co-operative effort on the part of all the 
nations. 

To bring about this practical disarma- 
ment of policy requires little additional 
machinery. Any nation is at liberty to 
take the initiative in the calling of a 
world conference of duly accredited dele- 
gates for the definition of policy in the 
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terms of international law. All that is 
needed is the will to go about the business. 
It will be most unfortunate if we continue 
to lose ourselves in ill-tempered discussion 
over this or that new device, for it is not 
new devices that are needed so much as it 
is a new spirit. And this applies to the 
people of no one nation in particular, but 
to the peoples of all the powers. 


OUR NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS 


It is not necessary now to argue for 
the overthrow of the war system. The 
World War has taught anew the lessons of 
its uncivilized ruthlessness, of its worse 
than beastly unreason, of its futilities. It 
has left us all in a condition of intellecual 
and moral shellshock. 

Since, therefore, the methods of war- 
fare seem so inadequate, and since so 
many of the new panaceas for the estab- 
lishment of peace seem to have failed, why 
would it not be wise just now to recall that 
the function of States is the establishment 
of that justice without which there can 
be no desirable peace? Why not recall 
that the trouble with the war system is not 
that it kills and destroys, but that it in 
and of itself is incapable of establishing 
or promoting justice? 

If only we can see the simple truth, 
then our resolutions for the New Year 
may well be substantially as follows: 

We resolve to the best of our ability to 
study the facts of our international life, 
their background, and the significance for 
the immediate future. 

We resolve to apply our influence, to the 
extent of our ability, in behalf of a con- 
ference of duly accredited delegates of all 
the nations, that there may be certain re- 
statements, amendments, reconciliations, 
and, if need be, new declarations of inter- 
national law. 

We resolve to do everything in our 
power to widen and to extend the available 
offices of diplomacy, mediation, inquiry, 
conciliation, and arbitration. 
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We resolve to stand for the development 
of an independent international court of 
justice, to which all civilized States shall 
of right have direct access, to the end that 
justiciable disputes may be settled in ac- 
cordance with the principles of law and 
equity. 

We resolve to go about this high busi- 
ness with less thoughtless emotion and 
fewer personal animosities than hereto- 
fore, and to bring to it, as best we may, 
the teachings of history, the rules of rea- 
son, and the integrity of common sense. 





PERFECT CLARITY 


ECRETARY HUGHES’ statement 

rejecting the Soviet bid for a parley 
with the United States lacks neither in 
directness nor clarity. The President told 
us in his message to Congress, December 
9, that “Russia presents notable difficul- 
ties.” He went on to add that we have 
every desire to see these our traditional 
friends restored to their position among 
the nations of the earth, and that our gov- 
ernment offers no objection to the carrying 
on of commerce among our citizens with 
the people of Russia, going so far as to 
say, “America is willing to make very 
large concessions for the purpose of rescu- 
ing the people of Russia.” He closed with 
this optimistic note: “We hope the time 
is near at hand when we can act.” 

The Russian Government evidently 
looked upon this as something of an in- 
vitation, and suggested a conference be- 
tween the two governments. Mr. Hughes, 
in reply, has served notice upon the Soviet 
Government that America will renew 
diplomatic relations with Russia only 
when the Russian policy has been changed 
in at least four particulars. Mr. Hughes 
demands: (1) the restoration of confis- 
cated American property; (2) the recog- 
nition of the $220,000,000 debt to this 
nation contracted by the Kerensky Gov- 
ernment; (3) the abandonment of com- 
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munistic propaganda in the United 
States, as now directed from Moscow; 
(4) the abandonment of the claim that 
this government is liable for damages to 
Russia arising out of the Allied blockade. 
Surely there is no equivocation here. 
Our government might have demanded 
that the Russian Government abandon its 
social theories, so contrary to the social 
theories which we of America support. 
We might have suggested a mixed claims 
commission, such as we set up for negotia- 
tions with Germany. Our government 
might have done a variety of things. 
What Mr. Hughes has done, however, is to 
notify one of the world’s greatest powers 
how it must act in one of the world’s 
greatest problems. And this has been 
stated in one of the world’s shortest inter- 
national notes, clear and quite to the point. 
It does not strike us as an ill-tempered 
note. There is about it, rather, a moral 
directness which may help clear away at 
least a little of our international fog. 





THE SUCCESS OF FRENCH 
POLICIES 


RANCE continues to have her vic- 

tories no less renowned than war. 
Senator Paul Dupuy, incidentally owner 
of the Petit Parisien, the daily paper with 
the largest circulation, has been visiting 
in our midst. The Senator is a confidant 
of M. Poincaré. Before leaving our shores 
he informed us that a Franco-German en- 
tente is the fundamental desire of the 
French Government and of the French 
people. He added further, that “nothing 
could be more disastrous to us than the 
break-up of Germany.” For the readers 
of this magazine, such statements will 
cause no surprise; but judging from the 
expressions from the anti-French in our 
country, they need to be repeated. Sena- 
tor Dupuy told us again what we should 
already have known, that the French Gov- 
ernment has not encouraged the separist 
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movement; rather, that the problem of 
France is to accomplish the reconstruction 
of Germany. 

Of course, the French are operating 
under the Treaty of Versailles, which 


‘constitutes the only basis they know of 


any permanent French security. In the 
face of the German refusal to pay under 
the terms of the treaty, France has occu- 
pied the Ruhr. Addressing himself to 
this phase of the situation, Senator Du- 
puy assured us that the occupancy is to 
extend only so long as the Germans per- 
sist in their refusal. This refusal has 
persisted longer than the French antici- 
pated. The original plan was only “to 
send in engineers and technical men. But 
Germany added passive resistance to her 
refusal to pay, and we were obliged to 
send troops. Now, since passive resistance 
has been abandoned, we have begun to 
withdraw those troops. And when Ger- 
many begins, in real earnest, to meet its 
obligations, we will relinquish our hold 
even further.” 

Senator Dupuy reminded us of certain 
other facts in French policy. He said: 
“The French people are behind the present 
French Government. Even though ef- 
forts should be made to create an Anglo- 
German alliance, I do not believe our 
policy would be altered. What is needed 
is a Franco-British-German alliance to 
restore the whole of Europe.” 

To the charge, frequently heard in 
America, that France does not intend to 
pay her debts to the United States, Sena- 
tor Dupuy said: “One of the last things 
M. Poincaré said to me before I sailed was 
this: ‘You can tell the American people 
that France intends to pay its debt to the 
United States—every cent of it.’ The re- 
ports which have been circulated so widely, 
that France does not intend to pay, sound 
to me very much like German propaganda. 
They are, most certainly, not the truth. 
The French people are a unit in their de- 
termination to pay.” 
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It should be added that France has al- 
ready made payments on her debt to the 
United States. On the approximately 
three billion dollars which we advanced to 
the Government of France, France has al- 
ready paid something over $64,000,000. 
She has also paid on account of interest 
nearly $130,000,000. For the surplus 
war materials, amounting to over $407,- 
000,000, which we sold France, interest 
has been paid to date. 

Furthermore, the consistency of French 
policy in the matter of reparations seems 
now to have won the support of Great Bri- 
tain, Italy, Belgium, the United States, 
and Germany herself. The new European 
effort to solve the reparations tangle, call- 
ing for an investigation by two expert 
committees, one of which will consider 
means for balancing the budget of Ger- 
many and stabilizing her currency, the 
other for investigating the capital that has 
been spirited out of Germany, was pro- 
posed by Premier Poincaré. Thus French 
policy in this matter, following the failure 
of British and American effort, seems to 
have produced an agreement among the 
powers, and to have advanced materially 
the solution of the economic problems of 
Europe. 





OUR UNITED STATES AND 
THE PERMANENT COURT 


OW the United States can become 

a member of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice and at the same 
time have nothing to do with the League 
of Nations has been explained to us with 
a metaphysical elaboration which is almost 
clear. When it comes to the election of 
judges, the Council of the League of Na- 
tions simply becomes the “electoral coun- 
cil” and the Assembly of the League of 
Nations simply becomes the “electoral 
assembly.” They are then entities en- 
tirely distinct from the League of Na- 
tions. These new organizations elect the 
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judges of the court, after which they cease 
to be the “electoral council” and the 
“electoral assembly” and become simply 
the Council and the Assembly. All the 
United States would have to do, there- 
fore, would be to sit down with the “elec- 
toral council” and the “electoral assem- 
bly.” 

After the election is over and the 
“electoral council” and the “electoral as- 
sembly” become the Council and the 
Assembly, all that remains for the United 
States to do is to take its hat. That is 
simplicity itself. 

But when we turn to the protocol which 
we are asked to sign—albeit with reser- 
vations—when we turn to the statute un- 
der which the court operates, we find, 
under Article 4, that “the members of 
the court shall be elected by the Assem- 
bly and by the Council.” Under Arti- 
cle 3 we read: “the number of judges 
and deputy judges may hereafter be in- 
creased by the Assembly, upon the pro- 
posal of the Council of the League of 
Nations.” Under Article 14 it is provided 
that vacancies in the court shall be filled 
by the same method as that laid down for 
the first election. The salaries of the 
judges are provided for in Article 32, 
which says: “The judges shall receive an 
annual indemnity to be determined by the 
Assembly of the League of Nations upon 
the proposal of the Council.” Article 33 
provides that “the expenses of the court 
shall be borne by the League of Nations 
in such a manner as shall be decided upon 
the proposal of the Council.” 

All of this language would seem to 
indicate that the present Permanent Court 
of International Justice is somewhat de- 
pendent upon the League of Nations. In 
no section of the protocol or of the statute 
under which the court operates do we find 
any provision for an “electoral council” or 
an “electoral assembly.” Real friends of 


the International Court wish these diffi- 
culties removed. 
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THE AMERICAN PEACE 
AWARD 

'* IS our purpose to print the winning 

plan under the terms of the American 
Peace Award, offered by Mr. Bok, in the 
February number of this magazine. We 
are informed by the policy committee that 
the jury will announce its decision on or 
about the Ist of January. As we have 
previously said, we shall not only print the 
plan, but we shall print a ballot, and call 
upon our members to express their opin- 
ions as to whether or not they would wish 
to see our country adopt such a policy in 
substance. While we shall be but one of 
over 4,000 papers to do this thing, of 
course the vote from our membership will 
be of peculiar importance. No doubt our 
subscribers will welcome this opportunity 
to register their individual opinions as to 
what is the proper relation of the United 
States to any international action looking 
toward the prevention of war. 

We have been told by the committee that 
22,165 plans were received in competition 
for this $100,000 award. The Jury con- 
sists of Elihu Root, chairman; General 
James Guthrie Harbord, Colonel Edward 
M. House, Ellen F. Pendleton, Roscoe 
Pound, William Allen White, and Brand 
Whitlock. 

Probably the most important aspect of 
this competition will develop out of the 
referendum and the discussion which it 
will engender. Daily and weekly papers, 
cities, universities, and various organi- 
zations will take part in the referendum. 
The attention of millions will be riveted 
upon the plan. The committee wisely ex- 
presses itself as anxious to receive not 
hasty, unconsidered votes, but the real 
opinion of the voters. 





HEN we start out to argue a propo- 
sition, there is nothing so indis- 
pensable as a fact. We are inclined to 
grant that there are economic, social, and 
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industrial sciences. If not, surely there 
are economic, social, and industrial facts 
enough out of which to build such sciences. 
Furthermore, such sciences are sorely 
needed. The hope of any permanent ad- 
vance depends upon impartial investiga- 
tion in these fields. Our colleges and uni- 
versities, government departments, and 
special foundations, conscious of the need, 
are working, and for the most part with 
intelligence, to ascertain and to broadcast 
the facts. The “Economic Foundation” 
was organized in New York December 12 
to act as a trust fund for donations made 
by persons who desire to have a group of 
impartial and scientific-minded men seek 
the important facts of social, economic, 
and industrial problems. The primary 
beneficiary is to be the National Bureau 
of Economic Research. Bankers, laborers, 
manufacturers, lawyers, teachers, agricul- 
turists, social workers, and economists 
have been elected as officers of this new 
foundation. Every sane social movement 
will be benefited by efforts such as this. 





UERY: Are we awaking again to 

a livelier interest in books dealing 
with the World War? A French critic 
and journalist, Jean de Pierrefeu, has 
written a book about the war, “Plutarch 
Lied,” of which 750,000 copies are re- 
ported to have been sold within several 
weeks. On this side of the Atlantic, 
Edith Wharton created widespread dis- 
cussion with her recent novel about the 
war experiences of an American family in 
France—“A Son at the Front”—while 
Willa Cather won the Pulitzer Novel 
Prize this spring with her story, “One of 
Ours,” whose hero fought in the A. E. F. 
Now Little, Brown & Company are pub- 
lishing again, on January 2, “Gun Fod- 
der,” by Arthur Hamilton Gibbs, the story 
of four years of varied service with the 
English fighting forces. First published 
in the autumn of 1919, in the midst of a 
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? it nat- 


wearying surfeit of “war books,’ 
urally failed to secure a wide reading; yet 
Arthur Symonds, the famous English au- 


thor and journalist, told Mr. Gibbs’ 
brother, Cosmo Hamilton (the author of 
“Another Scandal”) that it was one of 
the six best books about the war. The 
same firm are also publishing, on January 
2, a novel by Larry Barretto, “A Con- 
queror Passes.” It describes the difficulty 
experienced by the returned soldier in fit- 
ting himself again into the pattern of 
civilian existence. 

The war has a fateful effect upon the 
fortunes of the hero of “The Inverted 
Pyramid,” the new novel by Bertrand W. 
Sinclair, to be published next month, but 
his experiences overseas with the Cana- 
dian Expeditionary Forces are merely in- 
cidental to the theme of the novel—the 
account of the vicissitudes of the Norquay 
family traditions and wealth in the hands 
of its modern generation. The reception 
that is accorded to all of these books, es- 
pecially “Gun Fodder,” will indicate 
whether “war books” are to be reinstated 
in public favor. We shall see. 





C. RORTY, president of the 
- National Bureau of Economic 
Research, made an arresting statement be- 
fore the newly organized “Economic 
Foundation” at a meeting and luncheon 
held at the Bankers’ Club, New York City, 
December 12. We are used to such state- 
ments from propagandists ; but this comes 
from a scientific quarter. According to 
the New York Times, Dr. Rorty said: 


“T have in the last few months seen a 
war in the making. I have talked with 
the statesmen, the journalists, and the 
bankers and industrial leaders of the two 
countries involved and on both sides they 
have said: ‘We have nothing to quarrel 
about. We have not the slightest real 
cause for controversy. Why, then, should 
there be rumors of war and threats of 
war’? And when the facts are searched 
out, the only possible cause for conflict 
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appears to lie in the activities of two 
armament companies, who very success- 
fully, for their own purposes, have aroused 
warlike feeling in the two countries.” 





USTAPHA KEMAL PASHA, 
President of the new Turkish Re- 
public, is evidently faced at last with the 
realities of governing in time of peace his 
new political unit. Established by force, 
continued by force, the problem of promot- 
ing peace and prosperity is one of the most 
difficult of problems. Brigandage, we are 
told, has increased both in the rural dis- 
tricts and urban centers. Foreign capital 
has been slow in coming. The agrarian 
situation is serious. The Caliphate, in- 
deed the whole of Constantinople, resents 
the snubs received from Angora. To 
separate the Church and the State is not 
proving to be easy. What will happen 
should Angora consent to free and inde- 
pendent elections is difficult to forecast. 
It may prove to be necessary to return the 
capital to Constantinople. 





T WOULD appear that the Permanent 

Court of International Justice will 
have to be unequivocally separated from 
the League of Nations before it can be- 
come acceptable to the United States 
Senate. George Wharton Pepper, one of 
the capable members of the Senate, de- 
clares that to be the case. He went on to 
point out that “if friends of the League 
object because it would weaken the 
League, they will be disclosing a greater 
interest in the League than in the court.” 
In our judgment, that is the fact. 





HE Chinese situation continues an 

interesting exhibit. Dispatches tell 
us of a new capture by Chinese bandits, 
this time including a French priest in 
Changli, of the Shantung province. The 
forces of General Chen Chiung-ming are 
within a few miles of Canton, at a time 
when it is reported and then denied that 
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Psao Kun, recently alleged purchaser of 
the presidency of the Republic, has offered 
Dr. Sun one million dollars to leave the 
country for good. Dr. Berthold Laufer, 
curator of the department of anthropology 
of the Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago, announces that old conservative 
China is no more. Dr. Laufer, who has 
just returned from China, where he made 
an extensive archeological survey, finds 
that the Chinese people are quite “mod- 
ernized.” Quite so. 





EPORTS from India state that the 
recent elections for the Indian pro- 
vincial legislatures have resulted in suffi- 
cient victories for the Swaraj Party, now 
headed by Mr. C. R. Das, to make the work 
of carrying on the government through 
an unofficial majority extremely difficult. 
According to the British press, so far the 
success of the Swaraj Party will embar- 
rass only the provincial assemblies, whose 
elections take place two years earlier than 
the all-India elections; but shortly the 
central legislatures will find themselves in 
an equally difficult position. It is said 
that the Liberal Viceroy might eventually 
be driven to government by ukase. 

This unfortunate state of affairs is 
partly due to the alleged “subserviency” 
of the moderates and partly to the Kenya 
controversy, but mainly to Lord Reading’s 
certification of the salt tax. The exercise 
by the Viceroy of his statutory power to 
certify or pass, on his sole authority, an 
unpopular tax, twice repudiated by the 
Indian Parliament, gave the Indians an 
excuse for asserting that the reforms were 
always meant to be a blind and a parody 
of self-government. Lord Reading’s in- 
terference with the budget did much to 
consolidate the opposition and to send it 
to the Swaraj Party. According to the 
London Times, the position thus created 
brings on India the gravest crisis of re- 
cent years. 
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GERMAN REPARATIONS 


HE general economic and adminis- 
trative disorder of the country, which 
had been increasing since the advent of 
Herr Stresemann to the leadership of the 
German Government, finally rendered un- 
tenable the position of the Chancellor and 
his cabinet. The suppression of the Lud- 
endorff-Hitler coup d’état in Bavaria and 
the return of the Crown Prince to his 
estate at Oels, while providing material 
for considerable discussion and some 
menacing gestures on the part of the 
French Government, soon assumed their 
proper proportion, as sensational incidents 
in the disorganized daily life of Germany ; 
but the unchecked fall of the mark and 
the consequent entire dislocation of es- 
sential commodity prices had an immedi- 
ate repercussion on the Reichstag, which 
refused a vote of confidence to Chancellor 
Stresemann and his cabinet by 155 to 230. 
On November 23, therefore, the latter re- 
signed, and the task of finding a new ex- 
ecutive devolved upon President Ebert. 
This, it turned out, was no easy thing 
to do. Dr. Friedrich Heinrich Albert, 
former Minister of Reconstruction in the 
Cuno Cabinet, was the first to attempt 
the formation of a cabinet. His idea was 
to organize a “cabinet of experts,” which 
should be above party and command at 
least the toleration of the Reichstag; but 
lack of parliamentary support doomed him 
to failure. Intrigue for position nat- 
urally ran high as between the National- 
ists, Socialists, and bourgeois parties in 
the Reichstag. 


THE NEW CABINET 


Following Dr. Albert’s failure to form 
a cabinet, it was rumored that some sort of 
arrangements tending to a coalition of the 
bourgeois groups, with Herr Marx, of the 
Center, as Chancellor, had been arrived at 
in the Reichstag. Eventually Dr. Marx 
was called upon and succeeded in organ- 
izing the following cabinet: 

Dr. Marx (Center), Chancellor. 
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Herr Jarres (German People’s Party), 
Vice-Chancellor and Interior. 

Dr. Stresemann (German 
Party), Foreign Affairs. 

Dr. Gessler (Democrat), Defense. 

Dr. Brauns (Center), Labor. 

Herr Hoefle (Center), Posts and Oc- 
cupied Territory. 

Herr Emminger 
Party), Justice. 

Dr. Luther (German People’s Party), 
Finance. 

Herr Oeser (Democrat), Communica- 
tions. 


People’s 


(Bavarian People’s 


Count Kanitz (non-Party, formerly 
German National), Food. 
Herr Hamm (Democrat), Economic 


Affairs. 

The post of Minister of Reconstruction 
was left vacant. 

Herren Stresemann, Luther, Brauns, 
Gessler, Hoefle, and Oeser were all mem- 
bers of the former cabinet, from which 
that of Dr. Marx is chiefly differentiated 
by the omission of the Socialist members. 
Dr. Marx is a native of Cologne, where 
he was born in 1863. By profession he is 
a lawyer and was a member of the Prus- 
sian Diet from 1899 to 1918. In 1910 he 
was also elected to the Reichstag, where 
he became leader of the Center, or Cath- 
olic, Party on the death of Dr. Trimborn, 
in 1921. 

The new cabinet is the last of the pres- 
ent Reichstag, and, since its existence de- 
pends upon the forbearance of the Social- 
ists and the Nationalists, the only ques- 
tion is how long it will be allowed to sur- 
vive. The eight-hour day and the aboli- 
tion of the state of siege reigning in 
Germany are bones of contention likely 
to provoke the wrath of the Socialists and 
the Nationalists respectively, with neither 
of whose views can those of the cabinet 
be said to coincide. 


IN THE RUHR AND THE 
RHINELAND 


Meanwhile the chaotic situation in the 
Ruhr and the Rhineland showed few signs 
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of abatement. The Separatist Movement, 
headed by Herr Mathes, met with varying 
and, on the whole, negative success. Both 
its achievements and its failures may be 
attributed to the general belief on the 
part of the population of the districts con- 
cerned that the movement was primarily 
instigated and encouraged by the French 
and Belgian authorities. 

Coincident with the fall of Dr. Strese- 
mann came the news that the somewhat 
protracted negotiations between the Ger- 
man mine-owners of the Ruhr and the 
Mission Interalliée de Controle des Usines 
et des Mines (the French Factory and 
Mine Control Mission in the Ruhr, usually 
known as the M. I. C. U. M.) had at last 
resulted in an agreement. This arrange- 
ment, which is said to represent a con- 
cession on the part of the French, since 
the coal to be delivered free is to be reck- 
oned to reparation account, consists of 
six points and holds good until April 15, 
1924. The principal features are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The arrears of coal tax from Janu- 
ary 1 to October 1 are to be paid to the 
extent of fifteen million dollars. 

2. A tax of 10 per cent is to be paid 
on every ton of coal sold. 

3. Eighteen per cent of the net output 
of coal is to be delivered free to the Allies. 

4. Stocks of coal accumulated up to 
October 1 to become the property of the 
Allies. 

5. The export licensing system to re- 
main in force. All stocks of iron and 
steel products are to be released only 
against payment of taxes due, and may be 
exported only in quantities equal to the 
average amount exported during 1922. 

6. By-products of coal—sulphate of 
ammonia, benzol, tar, and creosote—are 
to form the subject of a special agreement. 

This agreement was hailed as a great 
victory by the Paris press, which at the 
same time expressed its fear that some 
difficulty might be raised by Great Britain, 
whose contention has unvaryingly been 
that the occupation of the Ruhr is illegal. 

On December 5 the French authorities 
officially intimated that passive resistance 
in the Ruhr would be considered at an 
end in a few days. A series of signed 


accords made it clear, stated the French, 
that the industrialists, the workers, and 
the Government of the Reich were ready 
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to co-operate with the French in the work- 
ing of the Ruhr industry, and the nature 
of the occupation would, therefore, be 
modified, so as to place it on the “invisi- 
ble” basis originally contemplated. Par- 
dons would be granted to prisoners and 
deportes allowed to return. 


MEETING OF THE REPARATION 
COMMISSION 


The official communiques of the Rep- 
aration Commission provide the follow- 
ing statements: 

At its meeting of October 30 last, the 
Reparation Commission decided, in view 
of the negotiations then proceeding be- 
tween the Allied governments, to post- 
pone the examination of the note trans- 
mitted to it on October 24 by the Kriegs- 
lastenkomission, the text of which was 
published on the same day (see Com- 
muniqué No. 219). 

At the meeting held at three o’clock on 
the afternoon of November 13, under the 
chairmanship of M. Louis Barthou, the 
Reparation Commission resumed the ex- 
amination of the above note. 

At the opening of the meeting, M. Louis 
Barthou, as French delegate, made the fol- 
lowing declaration : 


The French delegation requests the Repa- 
ration Commission to fix at once the date on 
which it will accord the Germans a hearing 
on the questions contained in their note of 
October 24, and to make this date as early 
as possible. 

Further, in order to assure the application 
of Article 234 of the Treaty of Versailles, and 
in accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph 7 of Annex II, the French delegation 
considers that when the Germans have been 
heard a committee of experts belonging to 
the Allied and associated countries should be 
set up. This committee would be entrusted 
with estimating Germany’s present capacity 
to pay, and with furnishing the Reparation 
Commission with information enabling it to 
determine the amounts of German payments 
to be made during 1924, 1925, and 1926. In 
the opinion of the French delegation, the ex- 
perts, who will take the schedule of payments 
as the basis of their labors, will endeavor to 
estimate Germany’s resources, internal as 
well as external, and in particular German 
assets abroad. 

It will be for the Reparation Commission to 
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draw up a definite program of the commit- 
tee’s labors, after hearing the remarks of the 
German delegation; these observations may 
bring out some or all of the questions to be 
investigated. 

For the time being, and without going fully 
into the question or its practical application, 
the French delegation desires merely to in- 
form the Reparation Commission of the atti- 
tude which it intends to assume in regard to 
problems, the prompt solution of which con- 
cerns all the Allies. 


THE BRITISH POSITION 


In reply, Sir John Bradbury, the Brit- 
ish delegate, made the following declara- 
tion: 


The statement of the French delegate ap- 
pears to me to raise two quite separate ques- 
tions: 

First. Should the Commission grant to the 
representatives of the German Government 
the hearing for which they have asked under 
Article 234 of the treaty, upon certain ques- 
tions affecting the capacity of payment of 
Germany, and, secondly, assuming that this 
hearing is granted and takes place, what 
steps should be taken by the Commission af- 
ter the hearing? 

In regard to the first question, I cannot 
conceal from my colleagues the very grave 
doubts which I entertain whether, after the 
events of the past eleven months, the ma- 
chinery of Part VIII of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles is not so completely compromised as 
to have become incapable of functioning. 

In view of these doubts, my first inclina- 
tion in regard to the present application was 
to follow the policy, which I have adopted 
since January last, of leaving the whole re- 
sponsibility for dealing with the situation 
arising out of the action taken by certain 
Allied governments upon majority decisions 
of the Commission with which I was in dis- 
agreement with my colleagues, and to abstain 
from taking part in proceedings which, until 
certain fundamental questions of interna- 
tional law have been authoritatively settled, 
appear to me incapable of leading to any 
practical result. 

I cannot forget, however, that the provi- 
sions of Part VIII of the Treaty of Versailles 
have still the force of international law, and 
that I remain, for the moment, at any rate, a 
member of an international tribunal which 
under its constitution has the duty of pro- 
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nouncing from time to time on the capacity 
of Germany to discharge her obligations, as 
formally defined under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and is required under paragraph 9 of 
Annex II of Part VIII—quite apart from 
Article 234, under which the present applica- 
tion is made—to hear evidence and arguments 
on the part of Germany on any question con- 
nected with her capacity to pay. 

I cannot, therefore, be a party to any re- 
fusal to hear such arguments without an ap- 
parent denial of justice, however small may 
be the hope which I entertain in present cir- 
cumstances of practical advantage resulting 
from the hearing. 

To abstain from voting on the present pro- 
posal would, under paragraph 13 of Annex 
II, be tantamount to voting against it. I 
should indeed have preferred that the hear- 
ing should have been given under paragraph 
9 of Annex II, rather than Article 234; but 
as the German application has been made un- 
der the latter article, and the proposal before 
the Commission follows the application, I 
shall give it my formal support. 

As regards the second part of the declara- 
tion of the French delegate, I propose to 
maintain a suspense of judgment until after 
the audition. 

Before prescribing remedies, a wise physi- 
cian will complete his diagnosis of the disease. 

I feel bound, however, to confess that at 
first sight the prescription of the French dele- 
gate appears to me to belong to the world in 
which a certain philosopher invented pills for 
the treatment of earthquakes. 

I hold that the Commission, if it is to at- 
tempt to discharge its duties under the 
treaty, must investigate without fear or fa- 
vor the whole of the causes which have led 
to the present desperate condition of Ger- 
many and must fearlessly apply (so far as it 
is within its power) and recommend to those 
who have power to apply them (in so far as 
they may be outside its own powers) what- 
ever remedies it may, after such investiga- 
tions, deem to be necessary. 


After an exchange of views, it was 
unanimously decided that the representa- 
tives of the German Government would 
be heard as early as possible, the exact 
date of the hearing to be fixed by agree- 
ment between the Kriegslastenkomission 
and the General Secretary of the Com- 
mission. 

(2) That the question of the appoint- 
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ment of a committee of experts would be 
resumed after this hearing had taken 
place. 


GERMAN REPRESENTATIONS 


The Reparation Commission met on the 
morning of November 23, at 10:15, under 
the chairmanship of M. Louis Barthou, 
to give the representatives of the German 
Government the hearing provided for in 
its decision of November 8. 

The German delegation consisted of 
MM. Heyer, Fischer, Litter, Michaelis 
(interpreter), of the Kriegslastenkomis- 
sion ; Dorn and von Brandt, of the Finance 
Ministry; Schaeffer and Reichardt, of the 
Ministry of Public Economy; Wolf, of 
the Ministry of Communications, and 
Simon, of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

The chairman observed that the German 
Government had submitted various ques- 
tions to the Reparation Commission in its 
letters of October 24 and November 2. He 
invited the German delegates to explain 
the points raised in these letters. 

Herr Fischer first gave a general sur- 
vey of the financial and economic distress 
in Germany, of the causes of this distress 
and of its repercussion on Germany’s ca- 
pacity of payment. He maintained the 
German Government’s opinion that the 
occupation of the Ruhr was illegal. 

He maintained that only the re-estab- 
lishment of Germany’s economic unity 
could enable her to restore her finances 
and her capacity. He proceeded to give 
a detailed account of the measures already 
taken or contemplated with a view to the 
restoration of German finance and cur- 
rency; for instance, the placing of public 
receipts on a gold basis, a drastic reduction 
of expenditure without regard to vested 
rights or measures of social relief, the 
stopping of the printing of notes. 

He explained that, in order te introduce 
these various reforms, the German Gov- 
ernment found itself obliged to stop the 
execution of contracts concluded for de- 
liveries in kind. 

The German delegate indicated briefly 
the contents of a memorandum, which he 
handed to the Commission, on the Bel- 
gian technical notes. 

He stated that, subject to his general 
statements, these notes might form the 
basis of negotiations for the solution of 
the reparation problem. 
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In conclusion, he laid stress on the 
gravity of the present situation and ap- 
pealed to the Commission’s sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

Herr Fischer alone spoke on behalf of 
the German delegation, and no questions 
were asked by the members of the Com- 
mission. The meeting rose at 12:30. 

At its next meeting, following the ad- 
dress of Herr Fischer, the German dele- 
gate, before the Reparation Commission, 
it was unanimously decided to appoint two 
committees of inquiry with the object of 
determining Germany’s capacity to pay. 
The Commission’s resolution, which was 
supported by the British delegates, is as 
follows: 


In order to investigate, in conformity with 
the terms of Article 234 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, the resources as well as the capacity 
of Germany, and after having given the rep- 
resentatives of that country an equitable op- 
portunity to make known their views, the 
Reparation Commission decides to constitute 
two committees of experts belonging to the 
Allied and associated countries; one will be 
instructed to seek the means of balancing the 
budget and stabilizing the currency, and the 
other will investigate the means of valuing or 
causing to return to Germany the vanished 
capital. 


This was the first time since the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr that the Reparation Com- 
mission came to a unanimous decision 
with regard to Germany. 


INVITATIONS TO POWERS 


Invitations were promptly extended to 
the powers concerned to recommend ex- 
perts for appointment on these commit- 
tees, and were accepted. No neutrals or 
Germans may, under the terms of the 
Reparation Commission’s decision, be in- 
cluded. 

According to the British press, the first 
of these committees is the one to which 
Great Britain attaches importance; the 
second appeals more especially to the 
French. English writers profess them- 
selves unable to understand why M. Poin- 
caré should have rejected the British sug- 
gestion for a committee of experts to in- 
quire into Germany’s capacity to pay and 
then have accepted another proposal, 
almost as far-reaching. There is, there- 
fore, on the whole, no very marked opti- 
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ism in British circles as to the outcome of 
the inquiry. 

American opinion seems to have been 
divided between a certain bewilderment 
and a tendency to hail the Reparation 
Commission’s decision as “another victory 
for France.” 

Paris circles, having satisfied themselves 
that the question of the Ruhr will be en- 
tirely excluded from the scope of the 
inquiry, have little or no remark to offer 
as to the practicality of an attempt to 
recover German capital from abroad. 





INTERNAL CONDITIONS IN 
FRANCE 


EPORTS from the United States De- 
partment of Commerce indicate that 
the character of current business in France 
is affected by a less favorable outlook, due 
to an increasing national debt, rising in- 
terest rates, weakening exchange, and 
skepticism as to the duration of co-opera- 
tion under Ruhr adjustments. A certain 
cautiousness as to buying would seem to 
be denoted by the fact that, while activity 
in the textile trade is satisfactory, stocks 
of raw materials are low and forward 
orders are lessening. On the other hand, 
iron and steel production is increasing 
and there is an improvement in certain 
other markets, such as the fertilizer and 
chemical, while railroad operations are 
also on the mend. The falling exchange 
has hindered foreign purchases, while at 
the same time stimulating exports. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 


The French Government recently asked 
for authority to renew the securities which 
are to fall due during the coming year, 
and also to issue thirteen billion francs in 
short-term bills, of which nine billion 
francs are to meet general budget ex- 
penses and four billion to meet special 
budget expenses. 


A BILLION FRANCS FOR MILITARY 
ACTIVITY ABROAD 


The Chamber of Deputies has voted for 
1924 extraordinary credits totaling one bil- 
lion francs, for military activities abroad. 
The 6 per cent short-term treasury bill 
issue, which closed early in November, 
has given final returns of over six billion 
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francs. The credit foncier is issuing 6 
per cent lottery bonds to the amount of 
eight hundred million francs, with a 
nominal value of five hundred francs and 
an issue price of 475 francs, maturing 
within seventy years. 

The statement of the Bank of France 
for November 29 shows note circulation 
of 37,330,000,000 francs, compared with 
37,848,000,000 francs on November 2, 
while advances to the State are unusually 
low, at 22,800,000,000 francs, compared 
with 33,400,000,000 francs on the earlier 
date. 

The instability and decline of franc 
value was continued at the time of writing. 

Total exports from France in October 
were valued at 2,814,000,000 francs and 
total imports at 3,068,000,000 francs. In 
the first ten months of the year exports 
reached a value of 24,376,000,000 francs 
and imports 25,620,000,000 francs, leav- 
ing an adverse balance of 244,000,000 
francs. The principal exports were manu- 
factured articles, which totaled 13,142,- 
000,000 francs, and the chief imports raw 
materials, totaling 16,163,000,000 francs. 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


Very little unemployment is reported 
from France, but there have been numer- 
ous strikes, for the most part unsuccessful. 
A compromise settlement was reached in 
the coal miners’ strike which occurred in 
the Departments of the Nord and Pas de 
Calais. 

The International Federation of Trades 
Unions reports that an extraordinary con- 
gress of the Unitary Federation of Trades 
Unions of France was held at Bourges in 
the third week of November, at which 
the question of surrender to the Commun- 
ist Party and Moscow was hotly debated. 
The adherents of the Third Internationale 
were in the majority, the minority in gen- 
eral representing two sections, namely, the 
out-and-out opponents of the Red Trade 
Union Internationale, who regard the 
latter as mere tools of the Communist 
Internationale, which in this way seeks to 
subordinate the workers of all lands to the 
Soviet Government, and those who are not 
openly against affiliation with the Red 
Trade Union Internationale, but do not 
consider it necessary to be so very sub- 
servient to this organization. 
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A note from the Red Trade Internation- 
ale urged the congress, in the strongest 
terms, to avoid a split, which was done. 
The second part of the note, concerning 
the question of help from German com- 
rades, was also discussed, and a majority 
resolution, appealing to all workers’ or- 
ganizations for unity of action in order to 
assist the German proletariat in every 
possible way, and if necessary by means of 
a general strike, was adopted by 971 to 
356 votes. 





THE FRENCH DEBT 


HE status of the French debt to the 

United States is fully described in the 
reply of Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, chair- 
man of World War Foreign Debt Com- 
mission, to an inquiry of Senator William 
E. Borah. The two letters, which ap- 
peared in the Congressional Record on 
December 11, 1923, are as follows: 


DECEMBER 1, 1923. 
Hon. ANDREW W. MELLON, 
Chairman World War Foreign Debdt 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. MEtion: I am addressing 
you as chairman of the World War Foreign 
Debt Commission with a view of soliciting 
information touching the present status of 
the French debt. 

I should like to be advised as soon as con- 
venient of the present status of the French 
debt, giving the total amount now due, in- 
cluding principal and interest; the amount 
which has been paid upon the French debt 
since November 11, 1918; what steps have 
been taken looking toward the adjustment 
or settlement of the debt; what, if any, pro- 
posal the French Government has made rela- 
tive to the settlement of this debt; whether 
or not the debt commission is advised at this 
time as to the terms and conditions upon 
which the French Government is willing to 
adjust the debt or how it proposes to ulti- 
mately deal with it, either in the way of ad- 
justment, payment, or nonpayment. And, 
finally, whether the commission has anything 
in view at the present time in the way of a 
program or plan pending with the French 
Government for the settlement of the debt. 
What assurance has the commission of the 
intention of the French Government to ad- 
just same? 
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In other words, I should like to know as 
fully as practicable and as soon as convenient 
the exact situation with reference to this 
debt. 

Very respectfully, 
Wm. E. Borax. 


Wori”p Wark ForeIGN Dest COMMISSION, 
WASHINGTON, December 8, 1923. 

My Dear Senator Borau: I received your 
letter of the 1st instant, in which you make 
inquiry concerning the present status of the 
debt of the Government of France to the 
Government of the United States, and am 
glad to comply with your request. 

The amount of the debt due by the Gov- 
ernment of France to the Government of the 
United States, under two different categories, 
is as follows: 


1. Total receipts from Liberty loans, $2,- 
997,477,800; less amounts repaid, $64,212,- 
568.04; leaves outstanding obligations of 
2,933,265,231.96. The total interest account 
on these obligations is $779,621,604.80, of 
which $129,570,376.13 have been paid. The 
accrued and unpaid interest as of November 
15, 1923, was $650,051,228.67. 

2. French obligations due to the purchase 
of surplus war materials under the act of 
July 9, 1918, and payable in 1929-30, amounts 
to $407,341,145.01. The total of the bonds, 
interest and supplies obligations is, therefore, 
$3,990,657,605.64. 


Interest has been paid as it came due upon 
these obligations. 

Upon the obligations evidencing advances 
under category No. 1 above, the payments on 
account of principal, viz., $64,212,568.04, were 
made as follows: 


Item 1, January 8, 1919...... $3,384,000 .00 
Item 2, March 14, 1919....... 3,598,000 . 00 
Item 3, March 31, 1919........ 588,000.00 
Item 4, August 11, 1919....... 4,577,000 .00 
Item 5, June 21, 1920......... 17,246,490. 00 
Item 6, August 19, 1920....... 6,002,082 . 26 
Item 7, August 26, 1920....... 13,300,275 .29 
Item 8, March 30, 1921....... 15,265,504 .26 
Item 9, September 14, 1922.... 111,378.04 
Item 10, February 23, 1923.... 139,838.19 

dia a taiii'e ete nlattaciea 64,212,568 .04 


Items Nos. 1 to 8 in the above schedule of 
payments constitute in reality the result of 
final adjustments of accounts. To explain 
this more fully, in certain instances where a 
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credit had been established or an advance 
had been made to the Government of France 
for some purpose and the total amount of 
the credit or advance was not required, the 
balance of the credit was withdrawn or the 
unused portion of the advance was repaid 
and. credited in part as a payment on account 
of principal. Items Nos. 6 and 7 are com- 
mented upon in the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the fiscal year 1920, page 
58. Item No. 8 is commented upon in the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the fiscal year 1921, pages 37 and 38. 

Items Nos. 9 and 10 represent claims of the 
French Government against the United States 
Railroad Administration. The checks for 
these amounts due to the French Government 
at the time the claims were liquidated were 
indorsed over to the Treasury and credited 
as a payment on account of principal of the 
obligations of the French Government. 

At a meeting of the World War Foreign 
Debt Commission on April 19, 1922, the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed: 


“Resolved, That the Secretary of State be 
requested to inform each of the governments 
whose obligations arising out of the World 
War are held by the United States, including 
obligations held by the United States Grain 
Corporation, the War Department, the Navy 
Department, or the American Relief Admin- 
istration, of the organization of the World 
War Foreign Debt Commission pursuant to 
the act of Congress approved February 9, 
1922, and that the commission desires to re- 
ceive any proposals or representations which 
the said government may wish to make for 
the settlement or refunding of its obligations 
under the provisions of the act.” 


In accordance with this resolution, the Sec- 
retary of State instructed the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of this government at the capital 
of France to communicate to the French goy- 
ernment the text of the resolution and of tne 
act creating the World War Foreign “ebt 
Commission. 

The French Government in July, 1922, sent 
a special mission to the United States. Re- 
garding the negotiations with this mission, I 
quote the following from the report of the 
World War Foreign Debt Commission for 
1922 as follows (see page 26, Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, 1922) : 


“In July, 1922, the French Government 
Sent a special mission, headed by Mr. Jean V. 
Parmentier, director of the movement of 
funds of the French treasury, to the United 
States to discuss with the commission the 
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French debt to this government. Mr. Par- 
mentier upon his arrival placed in the hands 
of the commission certain data relating to the 
financial and economic situation of France. 
He explained to the commission the position 
of his government in respect to the funding 
of its debt to the United States, stating that 
he had been designated by the French Gov- 
ernment to afford the commission complete 
information as to the financial condition of 
his government, but that the latter did not 
consider it possible at the present time to 
enter into any definite engagements for a 
funding or settlement of its debt. He further 
stated that it was his government’s desire to 
postpone for an indefinite period considera- 
tion of this matter, until the financial situ- 
ation of France should become more clear, 
particularly as to reparation receipts from 
Germany. The commission's position on the 
subject was explained to Mr. Parmentier, 
and especially its desire that a funding of 
the French debt should take place in the near 
future. On August 17, 1922, Mr. Parmentier 
informed the chairman of the commission 
that he had been keeping his government in- 
formed of the progress made in the negotia- 
tions and that he had received a cable in- 
structing him to return for a full discussion 
with his government of the situation as it 
had developed. The chairman replied that, 
in his view, it could only be beneficial if Mr. 
Parmentier should in person discuss with his 
government the negotiations which had taken 
place between him and the commission. Mr. 
Parmentier returned to France shortly after 
this conference.” 


I also quote the following from the report 
of the World War Foreign Debt Commission 
for 1923 (see page 27, Report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, 1923): 


“An account of certain preliminary discus- 
sions held in July, 1922, with Mr. Jean Par- 
mentier, director of the movement of funds 
of the French treasury and representative 
appointed by the Government of France to 
negotiate with the commission, appears in 
the previous report of the commission, on 
page 26 of the Annual Report of the Secre- 
tary of the Tresury for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1922. Mr. Parmentier returned to 
France in August, 1922, for a full discussion 
with his government of the situation as it 
had developed here. No proposals or repre- 
sentations have been received since his de- 
parture.” 


The World War Foreign Debt Commission 
has no further information than that set 
forth in the above quotations. 

You further ask whether the commission 
has anything in view at the present time in 
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the way of a program or plan pending with 
the French Government for the settlement of 
the debt. 

In reply I would say that the commission 
has at the present time no program or plan 
pending other than as above indicated. It is, 
however, the intention of the commission to 
continue its efforts in every practicable man- 
ner to procure the funding of the debt. 

Answering your inquiry as to what assur- 
ance the commission has of the intention of 
the French Government to adjust the debt, I 
have to say that such assurance is furnished 
by the conditions and stipulations upon the 
part of the French Government contained in 
the obligations evidencing the debt and the 
statements of Mr. Parmentier quoted above. 

I trust that I have covered the information 
which you desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. W. MELLon, 
Chairman of the Commission. 


Hon. Witu1am E. Boran, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 


THE BRITISH GENERAL 
ELECTION 


OWARD the middle of November the 

British Premier, Mr. Stanley Bald- 
win, declared his intention of appealing 
to the country on a protectionist platform. 
This decision to call for a general election 
met with surprise, not unmingled with 
resentment, even within the Premier’s 
own party, where Lord Younger, the well- 
known political expert, is said to have pre- 
dicted a reduction of the Conservative 
majority from 80 to 35. Preparations for 
a whirlwind campaign were immediately 
undertaken on all sides. 

Nominations were completed by the end 
of November, only fifty seats being left 
uncontested. In round figures there were 
540 Conservative candidates, 450 Liberals, 
and 430 of the Labor Party, with a few 
Independents. There were thirty-four 
women candidates. Notable among the 
unopposed members were Sir Frederick 
Banbury (City of London), Commander 
O. Locker Lampson (Birmingham), Sir 
Philip Sassoon (Hythe), Hon. J. Astor 
(Kent), all Conservatives; the Right 
Honorable Ian McPherson (Inverness), 
Liberal; Vernon Hartshorn (Glamorgan), 
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Labor, and T. P. O’Connor (Liverpool), 
Nationalist. 

A flood of speechmaking then deluged 
the country. Mr. Lloyd George, return- 
ing from America, staged an elaborate and 
touching reconciliation with Mr. Asquith, 
whereafter divided Liberal hearts once 
more beat as one and platform manifestoes 
made their inevitable appearance. 


PREMIER BALDWIN’S ADDRESS 


Mr. Baldwin’s election address, which 
was issued from Downing Street, declared 
that the most urgent problem facing Great 
Britain was that of unemployment. The 
Premier did not feel optimistic about the 
economic situation in Europe, to which 
this situation was largely attributable, and 
even, on the contrary, considered that 
British unemployment was likely to be- 
come further aggravated, owing to com- 
petition by foreign industries producing 
under a depreciated currency system, 
which gave them a price advantage over 
British manufactures. He proposed, 
therefore, with the consent of the country, 
as expressed in the coming general elec- 
tion, to impose duties on imported manu- 
factured goods with the following objecis: 

1. Raising of revenue without further 
taxation of home production. 

2. Special assistance to industries suf- 
fering from foreign competition. 

3. To serve as a basis for commercial 
negotiation with other countries. 

4. To promote imperial preference. 

Mr. Baldwin expressly disclaimed any 
intention of imposing taxes upon food- 
stuffs, and further stated that special sup- 
port would be given to agriculture by 
means of a bounty. He also noted the 
desperate position of the shipbuilding in- 
dustry and declared the government’s in- 
tention of laying down a number of light 
cruisers after the election. 


LIBERAL PARTY’S MANIFESTO 


A joint manifesto was issued by the 
Liberal Party, proclaiming unqualified 
adherence to the doctrine of free trade 
and also opposition to the Labor Policy of 
a capital levy. At the same time the 
foreign policy of the Conservative Party, 
especially with reference to the Franco- 
German situation and the Turkish Treaty, 
were condemned, and extended credit fa- 
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cilities for internal and imperial develop- 
ment were advocated, as well as extensive 


public works. The other points touched 
on dealt with housing, local option, re- 
vision of the insurance acts, and so on. 


POSITION OF LABOR 


The Labor Party’s manifesto declared 
tariffs to be no remedy for unemployment, 
which was considered as a recurrent fea- 
ture of the existing economic system, and 
called for an extended system of national 
work, including a national system of 
electrical power supply, development of 
transport, and improvement of national 
resources by land drainage, reclamation, 
afforestation, town planning, and housing 
schemes. An elaborate agricultural pro- 
gram was laid out, including a minimum 
wage for laborers, encouragement of co- 
operation, credit facilities, and re-equip- 
ment of the land-valuation department. 
Among the objects of the Labor Party’s 
foreign policy were included a strengthen- 
ing and enlarging of the League of Na- 
tions, and an international conference, 
including Germany, for the revision of 
the Treaty of Versailles, as well as the 
resumption of free trade and diplomatic 
relations with Russia. 

Finally, a capital levy was stressed. 


THE RESULTS 


Polling took place on December 6, and 
resulted in a very marked loss of Con- 
servative seats, which found itself unable 
to constitute a majority over the other 
two parties in the House of Commons. 
The combined Asquith and Lloyd George 
Liberals registered an almost invisible 
gain, the most marked success being that 
of the Labor Party. Sir Robert Sanders, 
Minister of Agriculture and originator 
of the subsidy proposal, was defeated. 
Seven or eight women, among whom were 
Lady Astor, the Dutchess of Atholl, Miss 
Susan Lawrence, and Miss Margaret 
Bondfield, were elected. 

Owing to the refusal of any party to 
co-operate with another, the situation im- 
mediately following the election was one 
of extreme uncertainty. Finally it was 
decided by the Conservative Party, which 
still retains the actual plurality over any 
one other party, that Mr. Baldwin should 
remain in office until some clarification of 
the position could be made, either by 
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means of a working agreement with an- 
other party or even by another election, 
if necessary. Therefore, like Mr. Micaw- 
ber, the Conservative Party may be said to 
be waiting for something to turn up. 


THE CZECHO-POLISH BOUND- 
ARY DISPUTE 


TENSE situation in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia was somewhat less- 
ened on December 7 when the Permanent 
Court of International Justice handed 
down its advisory opinions in the Ja- 
worzyna case. The opinions in question, 
which covered 57 folio pages, together with 
seven annexes, upheld the decision given 
by the Ambassadors’ Conference on July 
29, 1920, thus awarding the frontier vil- 
lage of Jaworzyna to Czechoslovakia. 
The dispute submitted to the Permanent 
Court dates from 1920, when a plebiscite 
was to have been held in order to decide 
the fate of the Teschen-Spitza-Orava ter- 
ritory, which was claimed by both Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. The difficulties of 
taking the plebiscite proved so great that 
finally both countries agreed to submit the 
question to the Council of Ambassadors 
and to recognize its decision. On July 
28, 1920, the Council made known its 
decision, giving the town of Jaworzyna to 
Czechoslovakia. 


IMPORTANCE OF JAWORZYNA 


The local importance of this town, num- 
bering some eleven hundred inhabitants, 
is almost entirely strategic. The heights 
above Jaworzyna command a pass leading 
from the Polish plains to the main line 
of the Czech Railway. The Polish gov- 
ernment did not feel able to give up this 
position without a struggle, and requested 
the government of Czechoslovakia to con- 
tinue negotiations, in the hope that some 
friendly arrangement might be arrived at. 
These negotiations came to nothing, and, 
the Czecho-Polish frontier commission 
having in the meantime proposed a modi- 
fication of the boundaries determined in 
1920, the matter was again carried to the 
Council of Ambassadors. 

On July 27 last the latter decided to 
place the problem before the League of 
Nations and to request the League to sug- 
gest some means of solution. By this 
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time the question to be decided had slightly 
altered its complexion, and the Council 
wished to ascertain whether it was litigious 
or not, or, to put it in another way, 
whether, bearing in mind the Polish decla- 
ration of July 10, 1920, regarding the 
arbitration of the Council of Ambassa- 
dors, the decision given by the latter on 
July 28 definitely determined the Czecho- 
Polish frontier or not. This frontier line 
is that fixed by the Treaty of Neuilly, 
which Czechoslovakia has ratified, but 
Poland has not. The Council of Ambas- 
sadors further suggested to the League of 
Nations that the matter might be sub- 
mitted to the Permanent Court. 


ACTION OF THE LEAGUE 


This suggestion was favorably received 
by the League, which communicated it to 
the powers interested. The Polish govern- 
ment pointed out that the litigation in 
question was based upon a note issued by 
the Council of Ambassadors on November 
13, 1922, according to which the Council 
itself admitted that the frontiers estab- 
lished by its note of July 28, 1920, were 
not definite. On the other hand, M. Benes, 
foreign minister for Czechoslovakia, re- 
quested that the point of law thus raised 
be submitted to arbitration by The Hague 
Court. The Spanish delegate, Mr. Quin- 
ones, was then asked to investigate and 
report upon the matter on behalf of the 
League. Following his recommendation 
that the matter be submitted to an impar- 
tial tribunal, Count Ishii, the Japanese 
delegate, urged the League to decide that 
the investigating delegate and the repre- 
sentatives of the two parties to the dispute 
should come to an agreement regarding 
the method of procedure to be followed 
in order to submit the case to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. 

The court’s opinion further provides 
that the Ambassador’s decision of July 28 
must be applied in its entirety, including 
those provisions relating to the possibility 
of introducing into the line described in 
the decision modifications to be proposed 
by the delimitations commission and tak- 
ing into account the local conditions in 
the neighborhood of the frontier. The 
zones of the Spitza, Orava, and Teschen, 
states the decision, must be regarded as 
definitely fixed, independently of the con- 
clusions arrived at by the court as re- 
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gards the Spitza zone. This decision, 
which was submitted to the League of 
Nations on December 10, thus clarifies a 
state of affairs which might have proved 
very embarrassing to the Council of Am- 
bassadors. An adverse opinion would 
also have created a difficult position for the 
Government of Czechoslovakia, where 
public opinion was sufficiently aroused to 
have demanded the resignation of Dr. 
Benes. 





THE SETTLEMENT OF 
TANGIER 


Wis the settlement of the Tangier 
dispute by France, England, and 
Spain a long-standing thorn in the flesh 
of Europe may be said to have been 
plucked out. The controversy, which had 
gone on wearily for many years, was fi- 
nally decided on November 27 by special 
conference sitting in Paris. 

Under the terms of the convention 
agreed upon by the plenipotentiaries, and 
which will be submitted to the govern- 
ments concerned in due course, full power 
is conceded to the Sultan of Morocco, 
which satisfies the French, who control the 
Sultan. On the other hand, England’s 
claim for neutrality in war time and the 
open door was admitted by France. As 
regards Spain, territorial concessions were 
made which will have the effect of consoli- 
dating the position in the Spanish zone. 

Tangier thus becomes a new zone in 
Morocco, an integral part of the empire, 
under the sovereignty of the Sultan, whose 
régime is to be proclaimed by a decree and 
who has entire authority over Moslem sub- 
jects and Islamic law courts. Govern- 
ment services are under the Sultan’s con- 
trol, subject to intervention of the inter- 
national municipality. The municipal 
council is to be composed of representa- 
tives of the various powers, including 
Moslems and Jews, with experts and tech- 
nical advisers attached. This will really 
constitute the controlling force in the gov- 
ernment of Tangier. 

A scheme for the development of the 
port has also been laid out, which will do 
much to promote its growth. Tangier is 
one of the most important outlets for the 
Moroccan hinterland. 

Mixed tribunals and sheriffian control of 
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the post-office form the principal remain- 
ing features of the agreement, which is of 
great importance to the peace of the world. 





WORLD COURT OR HAGUE 
TRIBUNAL 


Abstract of Remarks of Senator George H. 
Moses, of New Hampshire, at the Annual 
Dinner of the American Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, Wal- 
dorf Hotel, New York City, Wednesday 
Evening, December 5, 1923. 


THE HARD-WORKED SENATE 


ENATOR MOSES admitted that he 
S was a member of the United States 
Senate, which, he declared, was a much- 
misunderstood body, in spite of the fact 
that ninety-five of its Members are candi- 
dates for the Presidency of the United 
States. The Senate, Senator Moses 
averred, is really the hard-working branch 
of Congress, as might readily be seen by a 
summary of the business accomplished in 
the 67th Congress. In that Congress, the 
Senator asserted, there were introduced, in 
round numbers, 19,000 bills, of which 
14,500 originated in the House and 4,500 
in the Senate. The House passed only 
968 of its 14,500 bills, or less than 7 per 
cent of the number which it originated, 
whereas the Senate passed 672 of its 4,500 
bills, or about 15 per cent of the number 
under scrutiny. In final legislation the 
Senate gave its approval to 537, or more 
than half, of the 968 House bills which 
had passed the lower body, whereas the 
House adopted only 287, or less than 40 
per cent, of the 672 Senate bills sent to it; 
and this took place, the Senator pointed 
out, under the existing Senate rules, which 
have endured for more than a century, 
which have been subject to violent at- 
tack, but which, the Senator declared, as 
the record shows, have never resulted in 
keeping any desirable or desired piece of 
legisiation off the statute books. 

These 19,000 bills, Senator Moses as- 
serted, represent the present-day concep- 
tion of the functions of government, which 
have widely changed in the last genera- 
tion. To carry out the intent of a very 
large percentage of these measures would 
mean, the Senator declared, the addition 
of innumerable pieces of governmental ma- 


chinery, the creation of more bureaus, the 
employment of more clerks, the granting 
of much larger appropriations, and the im- 
position of additional taxation. 


THE WORLD COURT AND THE PASSION 
FOR MACHINERY 


“This passion for machinery,” said Sen- 
ator Moses, “not only covers the entire 
field of our domestic activities—estab- 
lished, proposed, proper, improper, consti- 
tutional, or unconstitutional—but it seeks 
also to embrace in its scope the regulation 
of our foreign relations. 

“For example, there is pending before 
the Senate now a proposal to bring about 
American membership in a so-called World 
Court, which has been created by, is sub- 
sidiary to, is paid by, has an advisory ca- 
pacity to, and is essentially a part of the 
League of Nations—the latter an organi- 
zation which has three times been rejected 
by the United States, twice by constitu- 
tional action of a representative body, 
namely, the Senate, and once in a great 
and solemn referendum which took the 
question direct to the people. 

“This League Court, as I have said, rep- 
resents the passion for machinery which 
has of late so inexorably seized the mind 
of man. It possesses no functions which 
are not already possessed by another or- 
ganization with like purposes. It has no 
jurisdiction beyond that which already ex- 
ists in another body and it is differentiated 
from an already-established tribunal only 
by the fact that its personnel is continuous 
and that it meets at stated intervals. It is 
mere duplication and surplusage, both in 
purpose and in scope, and it holds out no 
new hope, lays hold upon no new sanc- 
tions, and points to no new pathway for 
peace. 

“It came into being and it exists now 
as an integral part of the League of Na- 
tions, from which it cannot be disentan- 
gled by a reservation or by any textual 
amendment short of the destruction of the 
entire protocol. Like the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, the League Court carried obliga- 
tions and implications which the United 
States cannot undertake, unless we are pre- 
pared to repudiate the verdict of 1920 and 
to take the first step in a path which leads 
to the vortex of close and inescapable en- 
tanglement in European problems. 
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“Yet those of us who recognize the facts 
and who have the temerity to assert them 
are characterized as humanely strabismic 
and politically paralyzed. We are accused 
of mere obstruction and are taunted with 
having no constructive plan to offer as 
against one which promises so high a re- 
turn that nothing short of an interna- 
tional blue-sky law can properly interfere 
with its operation. 

“And this too in the face of a recent 
declaration by the newest of all Senators 
save one, that he clutches the key to the 
problem, possesses the formula for the 
solution of our difficulties, and can assure 
the peace of the world, thus proving once 
more the old truth, that many things, 
though hidden from the wise and prudent, 
are revealed unto babes and sucklings. 


WHY NOT THE HAGUE TRIBUNAL? 


“But from my point of view I look be- 
yond the proposed League Court and I 
see another tribunal, in the creation of 
which the United States had no small part 
and to the strengthening of which the 
United States later made the greatest con- 
tributory suggestion—a suggestion which 
was rendered nugatory only because other 
nations were not then either sufficiently 
enlightened or sufficiently chastened to 
meet our advanced opinion. The Hague 
Tribunal, of which I am speaking, has a 
long and honored record. Once, at least, 
we invoked its functions in behalf of a 
weak Latin-American State which was 
menaced by an arrogant empire overseas ; 
and within the last year we have gone to 
it with an irritating and troublesome con- 
troversy, the conclusion of which, though, 
as it seemed to us, unnecessarily severe 
upon us, was nevertheless accepted and 
carried out by congressional action. That 
which we did in the German-Venezuelan 
controversy twenty years ago, that which 
we have done within the last few months 
in a controversy arising between the 
United States and Norway, can be multi- 
plied many times if we search the records 
of The Hague Tribunal. And, because of 
this record, to my mind The Hague Tri- 
bunal now, as from its inception, presents 
a firm foundation upon which to erect, if 
such a structure is necessary, an interna- 
tional temple of justice, permanent in its 
character, broad in its functions, paid by 
its representative nations, and a tribunal 
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to which all peoples may repair, knowing 
that its bench shall be impaneled from all 
countries signatory to The Hague treaties 
without submitting its judges to the in- 
dignity of running the gauntlet of any 
council or assembly whose authority has 
already been disdained and flouted and 
whose members feel that association with 
the United States means only a sanction 
and a prestige which the founders of the 
League of Nations have never been able 
to give it. 

“Therefore, if it is really incumbent 
upon us to do anything, if our duty really 
is what salaried or sentimental propagan- 
dists say, if the strong word ‘must,’ 
shouted from abroad and unthinkingly 
echoed here, has entered at last into our 
concept of action, why should we not turn 
to The Hague Tribunal, give to it a high 
division, with permanency of personnel, 
with reassuring character, and with regu- 
larity of session—a high division of a tri- 
bunal already existing, to which the na- 
tions of the earth may repair—and thus 
make the beginning at least of that era 
so prayerfully sought, but, alas, apparently 
so far distant, when law, and not war, shall 
rule the relations of all peoples ? 

“We are daily assured by those who wish 
to profit by our power and our authority 
that we possess the moral leadership of the 
world. If so, why not assert it—in better 
phrase, why not reassert it—by turning 
again to The Hague Tribunal, a living 
body, which needs only to be nurtured to 
become what we once sought to make it? 
Why should we turn our back upon a child 
of our own creation in order to fondle the 
rag dolls of foreign diplomacy ?” 


JAPAN AFTER THE EARTH- 


QUAKE 
HE insurance deadlock which has been 
retarding reconstruction plans in 


Japan seems to be gradually straighten- 
ing itself out. According to cable in- 
formation just received from Tokyo by 
the Far Eastern Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, twenty-seven insur- 
ance companies of both Tokyo and Osaka 
have agreed to pay on a basis of 10 per 
cent of their losses resulting from the 
earthquake. This agreement was reached 
only after the Japanese Government had 
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agreed to extend long-time loans to the 
different companies at a very low rate of 
interest. These loans will probably ex- 
tend over a period of fifty years and bear 
interest at not more than 2 per cent per 
annum, and will be repayable through the 
establishment of a sinking fund. 

A considerable portion of the losses, 
about 17 per cent, were covered by policies 
of foreign insurance companies operating 
in Japan, and it has not been definitely 
settled yet as to what action they intend 
to take. So far, they have stood on the 
ground that they are not legally liable for 
losses incurred by the earthquake, since 
all their policies contained the “earth- 
quake clause,” which relieves them legally 
from all liability. 

The question of reinsurance is also still 
unsettled. The Japanese insurance com- 
panies had spread their risks by reinsur- 
ing up to about 50 per cent of their risks 
in foreign companies. These reinsurance 
policies, of course, carried the “earthquake 
clause” and the insurers are not legally 
liable. 

According to an estimate made by the 
Nichi Nicht (Tokyo daily newspaper), 
Japanese fire insurance companies, with 
few exceptions, could even without the aid 
of the government pay 10 per cent of 
their outstanding claims and still be in 
sound condition. The estimate of the 
Nichi Nichi, which is based on the condi- 
tion of the different companies as of 1921 
is further strengthened by the fact that 
during the two and one-half years that 
have elapsed each company must have 
added to its assets to some extent and 
would therefore be better off financially 
than the 1921 figures indicate. Accord- 
ing to this estimate, the amount to be 
paid out exceeds the total assets in only 
three cases, and in one of these, the 
Mitsubishi Marine Insurance Company, 
the deficit is accounted for by the short 
career of the company. 


COMPULSORY EARTHQUAKE 
INSURANCE PROPOSED 


In the opinion of the Osaka Asahi, 
State earthquake insurance should be 
compulsory. It points out that, in view 
of the serious consequences of the recent 
earthquake, it is imperative that the State 
should undertake the earthquake insurance 
business. The Tokyo Chamber of Com- 





merce holds the same view and has pe- 
titioned the government to immediately 
form a semi-official company for the pur- 
pose. It is suggested that this company 
might be organized at once, to take over 
the interests of the existing fire insurance 
companies and undertake earthquake in- 
surance as well as ordinary fire insurance 
business. The Asahi estimates that the 
total number of houses throughout Japan 
is in the neighborhood of 12,000,000, and 
that the average charge of 5 yen per house 
per annum would amount to 60,000,000 
yen. Considering that Japan is a country 
subject to earthquakes, it is pointed out 
that this minimum charge for earthquake 
insurance would be money well spent. 

It is unlikely, however, that any semi- 
official company, as suggested, will be 
formed to take over liabilities of the re- 
cent disaster, but it is very probable that 
some action will be taken along the lines 
suggested above to prevent similar losses 
in the future. 


ATTACK ON PRINCE REGENT 


N DECEMBER 27 an attempt was 

made to assassinate the Prince Re- 
gent of Japan. The prince was on his 
way to the Diet, when an unknown assail- 
ant fired a shot at his car. The would-be 
assailant was later on apprehended by the 
police, and proved to be a 20-year-old 
youth, who declared that his object in at- 
tempting to assassinate the Prince Regent 
was in the hope that thereby a social revo- 
lution would be provoked in Japan. 

Immediately after this event, Baron 
Goto, the Minister of Home Affairs, re- 
signed from the cabinet, declaring that he 
assumed responsibility for the attack. 
This led to the resignation of the whole 
cabinet. 

Acording to the latest reports, the Tokyo 
police fears the possibilities of anti-Social- 
ist riots. As a result, all Socialist centers 
are being guarded to prevent undesirable 
outbreaks. Baron Goto, former Mayor of 
Tokyo, has long been known for his radi- 
cal sympathies, and strong guards have 
been posted around his house. 

The assailant’s bullet narrowly missed 
the prince’s head, who proceeded to the 
Diet Building, went through the cere- 
monies of opening the session, and then 
returned to the Imperial Palace under 
heavy guard. 








AN IRREDUCIBLE MINIMUM IN THE 
CONDUCT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


By JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


(A Translation of the Points with which the Author Closed His Course on “The Conduct of 
Foreign Affairs in a Democracy” at the Academy of International Law at The Hague.) 


1. In order that the conduct of foreign 
affairs may be controlled by the people of 
a given nation, the government of that 
nation must be the agent of the people. 
While the form of the government, 
whether monarchial or republican, may be 
of little importance, it is essential that the 
executive power charged with the conduct 
of foreign affairs actually represent the 
general will, that there shall be a public 
opinion, and that that public opinion shall 
be in a position to control the activities of 
the executive power, both abroad and at 
home. 

2. It is essential, as President Cleve- 
land has said, that “The rules of conduct 
governing individual relations between 
citizens or subjects of a civilized State 
be equally applicable as between enlight- 
ened nations.” 

3. It follows that the people must be 
familiar with these rules of conduct, so 
that public opinion, as enlightened as the 
opinion of the individual, may insist that 
the executive power conform its policy to 
them, exactly as the executive and the leg- 
islative powers bow to public opinion in 
domestic policies. 

4. The most effective means of enlight- 
ening public opinion is by way of com- 
pulsory attendance upon the primary and 
secondary school, leaving it to the univer- 
sity to train the professor, the counsel, the 
expert. Collective opinion, like the opin- 
ion of the crowd, may differ greatly from 
the enlightened opinion of the ingividual. 
It is indispensable that public opinion 
should be instructed, so that the opinion 
of the crowd may be identical with that 
of the individuals composing the nation. 

5. To this end it is incumbent upon the 
governments of all civilized nations to 
teach the fundamental principles of jus- 
tice, and especially to furnish their citi- 
zens with adequate instruction in their in- 
ternational obligations and duties, as well 
as in their rights and privileges. 

The government should collect and give 
to the public day by day the facts of inter- 


national life, in order that the people may 
have at hand the information upon which 
to form a reasonable judgment through 
the analysis of the facts and by the appli- 
cation of the principles of international 
law. 

6. While the conduct of foreign affairs 
must be left in the hands of the executive 
power, the treaty or international agree- 
ment must be assimilated to a law of the 
nation. It must remain merely a project 
of the government until the legislature 
has given to it the force of law. 

7. Just as the government lays a pro- 
posed law before the legislature for its ap- 
proval, so the minister of foreign affairs 
should lay a draft of the proposed treaty 
or international agreement before the leg- 
islature. As a proposed domestic law must 
be considered and debated in public ses- 
sions, so the proposed treaty or agreement 
should be debated openly before it is ap- 
proved by the legislative power. 

8. Just as public opinion has an oppor- 
tunity to crystallize, concentrate, and 
make itself heard in the legislative cham- 
ber in all that concerns internal policy, so 
this public opinion must prevail in foreign 
affairs. 

9. While permitting the minister of 
foreign affairs to conduct negotiations 
without undue publicity, the democratic 
principle requires that public opinion 
and the legislative power be sounded in 
advance regarding the desirability of such 
negotiations. This should be the general 
rule. The minister of foreign affairs 
should keep public opinion informed of 
the progress of negotiations. Neverthe- 
less much must be left to the discretion of 
the minister concerning the nature, fre- 
quency, and contents of the communiqués 
to be given to the public. But public 
opinion must exact that the minister con- 
duct himself as an honest man and that 
he be responsible to the legislature and to 
the people for his actions. 

In any case, the proposed treaty or in- 
ternational agreement laid before the leg- 
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islative power should be accompanied by 
a report of the negotiations, as any bill is 
accompanied by report and relevant docu- 
ments. 

The draft treaty and the report should 
be published, so that public opinion may 
be in a position to inform itself and make 
its voice heard. 

10. No treaty should bind the nation 
before it has been approved by the legis- 
lative power; nor should it bind the peo- 
ple before it has been published or pro- 
claimed, as in the case of any municipal 
law. 

11. The minister of foreign affairs 
should participate in the debates of the 
legislative power and answer questions, as 
is required of any member of a parlia- 
mentary government. 

12. In a non-parliamentary régime, like 
that of the United States of America, the 
Secretary of State should consult the For- 
eign Relations Committees before opening 
negotiations. He should also furnish 
them with the information which they 
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may need during the course of the nego- 
tiations, answering questions which one or 
the other chamber may address to him, as 
far as the nature and state of the negotia- 
tions permit 

13. The reports accompanying the 
treaty or other international agreement 
should be made public at the moment of 
the proclamation of such treaty or agree- 
ment, so that the public may know the 
nature and the extent of the obligations 
contracted and the reasons for their con- 
clusion. 

14. The minister of foreign affairs 
should, furthermore, publish special re- 
ports yearly, giving detailed résumés of 
negotiations or collections of the diplo- 
matic documents pertaining thereto. The 
archives of the government should be open 
to the public, under rules and regulations 
to prevent abuse, so that by their exact 
knowledge of the past and the present the 
public may be in a position to foresee the 
future and to arrange for it accordingly. 





ECONOMIC MALADJUSTMENTS—BASIC 
CAUSES OF WAR 


As Illustrated by American Experience 
By Major C. R. PETTIS, of the United States Army 


i THE normal development of the 
causes which lead to any particular war 
there are three phases, namely: Economic, 
political, ethical. This is the logical order 
of these phases, in accordance with the 
causal relations existing between them. 
Unsatisfactory economic conditions lead 
to political development. During the po- 
litical discussions of the questions at 
issue, an ethical aspect is developed when 
the mass of the people reach the opinion 
that extreme measures are justified. If 
we are searching for the first cause of war, 
it is important that we recognize the 
causal relations here stated, in order that 
we may properly arrange and classify the 
varied events connected with the complex 
phenomenon of war. 

The best way to test this statement is 
to note certain facts of history. While 
the dividing lines between the economic, 


political, and ethical aspects are often dim 
and obscure, they always blend into one 
another to some extent. But if we test 
the phenomenon of war by the known 
facts of history, we shall see that the 
validity of our view holds in such a ma- 
jority of cases as fully to justify the state- 
ment that economic maladjustments are 
the basic causes of war. 

The meaning of the term “economic 
maladjustments” will at once be apparent 
to any student of history. In the discus- 
sion which follows, its meaning will be 
further developed and illustrated by cer- 
tain specific instances. 

The importance of economic maladjust- 
ments as causes of war is based upon two 
fundamental facts. One of these is human 
nature as it exists today, the product of 
many centuries of evolution; the second 
is our modern industrial fabric, the de- 
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velopment of which has taken place simul- 
taneously with the intellectual develop- 
ment of man. 


HUMAN NATURE 


If we analyze the motives behind human 
actions, we find that they can be classified 
under certain so-called instincts. Two 
important instincts are acquisitiveness 
and combativeness. We can hardly think 
of war without some mental association 
with combativeness, since the relation is 
so obvious. The relation of acquisitiveness 
to war is more obscure and is easily lost 
sight of. 

It is the healthy exercise of the instinct 
of acquisitiveness, combined with some 
other instincts, that causes a man to work, 
in order to obtain the income which is 
necessary in order that he and his family 
may live in comfort, that his children may 
be educated, and that they may gratify 
their desires, along artistic, religious, or 
other lines. On the other hand, acquisi- 
tiveness may cause a man to commit rob- 
bery. It is only when exercised within 
proper limits that acquisitiveness is a de- 
sirable trait. It may fairly be said that 
acquisitiveness has been one of the main 
underlying motives that helped to bring 
about our modern material civilization. 

It would be impossible to maintain our 
present standard of living in the United 
States, even approximately, if we did not 
bring in raw materials from many nations. 
To this extent we are dependent on foreign 
trade. Some of us may flatter ourselves 
that we are not shopkeepers, and that we 
do not live by trade; but let us examine 
and see if such a position is tenable. 


IMPORTANCE OF TRADE 


From the United States census of 1920 
we find that about 42 million persons over 
the age of ten were gainfully occupied. 
For the purpose of this discussion, we may 
divide them into two groups. In the first 
group let us place agriculture, forestry, 
mining, manufacturing, mechanics, trans- 
portation, and trade, together with certain 
professional, personal, and clerical serv- 
ices directly connected with the preceding. 
Since the main function of the farmer 
these days is to produce certain things 
which must enter into commerce before 
he can derive any benefit, we may desig- 
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nate this first broad group as the “com- 
mercial” group. This group comprises 88 
per cent of the population. 

The second, or “non-commercial” group, 
includes the remaining 12 per cent of the 
population. In the second group we find 
such occupations as government employees, 
teachers, authors, artists, clergymen, 
lawyers, physicians, janitors, nurses, 
butlers, waiters, stenographers, and mes- 
sengers. Physicians perform their serv- 
ices indiscriminately for sick people in 
both of our groups. We may say, in a 
general way, that the average physician 
receives 88 per cent of his income from 
the commercial group and 12 per cent 
from the non-commercial group. The 
same sort of statement could be made of 
the other occupations included in the sec- 
ond group. The conclusion seems inevit- 
able, therefore, that we all have a very po- 
tent interest in the trade and commerce of 
the United States, whether we generally 
recognize the fact or not. The ultimate 
source of our bread and butter is to be 
found in production and distribution, and 
anything that disturbs the orderly proc- 
esses of production and distribution has 
an adverse effect upon the entire popu- 
lation. 


TRADE AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Contacts between two nations must 
necessarily be made through individuals 
of the nations concerned. The principal 
individual foreign contacts may be 
classified as (1) diplomatic and other gov- 
ernment officials; (2) pleasure travelers, 
tourists; (3) scientific and research so- 
cieties; (4) persons engaged in trade. 

If secret treaties are taboo and diplo- 
matic representatives properly perform 
their duties, certainly no cause for war 
should have its beginnings in diplomatic 
contacts. 

People who travel for pleasure will avoid 
a country where the contacts are unpleas- 
ant, so that this class may be disregarded 
as a source of friction. 

Societies which bring together people 
who have similar scientific, intellectual, or 
spiritual interests tend to promote peace 
rather than otherwise. 

The interests of trade require many con- 
tacts between people of different nation- 
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alities. An economic map of the world, 
showing the sources of raw materials, 
would be as motley as a map based on 
race, language, or nationality. Manufac- 
tures are located with reference to labor, 
power, and other considerations ; and fac- 
tories are distributed no more evenly than 
raw materials. For these reasons, inter- 
national trade is necessary for both the 
development and maintenance of our 
civilization. 

Trade contacts are generally amicable, 
tending to promote good feeling. The 
maintenance of such satisfactory contacts 
is a matter of vital necessity to the indi- 
vidual trader and to the company that he 
represents. A failure of the trader to 
perform his function wisely may mean a 
shortage of some commodity that will be 
felt by the entire population of the trader’s 
country. For this reason, friction arising 
out of trade often finds conditions favor- 
able for its growth into something more 
serious than a simple quarrel involved in 
bartering for goods. 


TWO CLASSES OF MALADJUSTMENT 


The economic maladjustments which 
cause war fall into two general groups. 
In the first group we find friction, which 
arises from causes very closely associated 
with trade or the interchange of goods. 
For example, one nation may actively 
interfere with the shipping of another; 
or, in a more indirect way, it may pursue 
a policy which tends to hamper and re- 
strict the commerce of the second nation. 
The commercial policy of a nation finds 
its expression in the laws of the country. 
In commercial matters it seems to be the 
policy of every nation to favor its own 
nationals to a certain extent; and the 
practice would appear to be justified as 
long as it does not work undue hardship 
on some foreign country. In international 
commerce, as in individual bartering, it is 
well to remezaber the Chinese precept to 
the effect that no trade is a good one unless 
both parties benefit; which is the Golden 
Rule applied to trade. Nations, as well 
as individuals, often permit their selfish- 
ness to carry them beyond the limit of 
fair play, which results in a bad national 
policy or a bad business policy, as the 
case may be. 

The second group of maladjustments 
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which may lead to war arises out of broad 
economic conditions rather than from the 
more specific acts of commerce and trade. 
There is a tendency for agriculture and 
all other forms of industry to seek out the 
localities where a given amount of human 
effort will receive the greatest amount of 
productive reward. When the population 
of any country has increased to such an 
extent that its home fields have become 
comparatively less fertile than the fields 
of a neighboring territory, there must 
necessarily arise a temptation to aggres- 
sion. The mind of man revolts from 
selfishness, at least in its crude and raw 
forms. Before selfishness can become a 
cause of war, it must be glossed over with 
a political and ethical veneer. This dis- 
cussion deals with the economic aspects of 
the question. 

Individual psychology cannot be applied 
in toto to a nation, but the motives which 
produce national action may be considered 
as an integration of the motives of a pre- 
dominant element of the population. In 
the United States the predominant ele- 
ment approximates fairly close to the nu- 
merical majority. In 1914 the Kaiser 
was able to direct national action along 
certain lines because an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the German people thought as 
he did and were with him. 

Let us now check up these statements 
with history. In order to place a limit 
on the scope of this discussion, we will 
confine our examples to American history, 
in which we are naturally the most in- 
terested. 


MALADJUSTMENTS WITH THE INDIANS 


From the landing of the Pilgrim 
fathers almost to the present day, a strug- 
gle went on between the white man and 
the Indian in the territory that is now 
the United States. The number of white 
men gradually and continually increased. 
These white men were always in search 
of more fertile fields. Under stress of 
economic conditions, the white men kept 
pushing farther and farther west. They 
wanted land which they could cultivate 
intensively and localities suitable for 
building up industry and commerce. The 


Indians held broad areas by hereditary 
right and they resented the intrusion. 
The Indian brave roamed far in his hunt- 
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ing, while his squaw attended to agricul- 
ture and the babies. The economic mal- 
adjustments involved may be realized 
when we consider that in the limits of 
the United States three hundred years 
ago there were 850,000 Indians (esti- 
mated). At the present time there are 
110 million inhabitants. In other words, 
one Indian was occupying an area which 
could potentially support, with ease, 130 
white men. The more efficient methods 
of the white man and his superior utiliza- 
tion of natural resources are manifest. 
An inevitable contest followed. The 
struggle was almost continuous, but only 
occasionally did it attain the political 
dignity of war. From the standpoint of 
the Indian, there is no doubt that he was 
often the victim of great injustice. The 
moral code of the Indian was different 
from ours, and some of us can remember 
the dime novels of our youth, in which the 
Indian was painted in such black colors 
that the killing of Indians seemed a most 
virtuous occupation. The main difficulty, 
however, between the races was economic. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


In looking for the causes antecedent to 
the Revolutionary War, we find that from 
1651 to 1775 the policy of England to- 
ward the American colonies was based on 
the “mercantile system,” which may be 
summed up as follows: 

(1) Colonial industries should be en- 
couraged or forbidden, whichever would 
most benefit home industry in England. 

(2) English merchants should have a 
priority in buying from the colonies and 
in selling to the colonies. 

(3) English ships should have a vir- 
tual monopoly of colonial trade. 

There were a number of Englishmen 
who gradually came to a realization that 
such a policy had necessary limitations, 
even though it was the universally accepted 
theory at that time. 

Let us examine some acts in which the 
mercantile policy was expressed. 

The Act of 1651 provided that all goods 
imported into England from America must 
be carried in English-owned ships, of 
which the master and three-fourths of the 
crew were English. The purpose of the 
act was to protect and encourage English 


shipping, chiefly at the expense of the 
Dutch. 

In order to help English merchants, 
Parliament in 1660 passed a law providing 
that sugar, tobacco, cotton, indigo, ginger, 
fustic or other dyewoods exported from 
an English colony should be sent only 
to England, Ireland, or Wales, or to some 
other English colony. At later dates this 
list of “enumerated” articles was increased 
by adding molasses, naval stores, rice, 
copper, and furs. Another act to aid the 
English merchants was that of 1663, which 
provided that the colonists must purchase 
all goods of European production through 
England. 

English manufacturers secured the pas- 
sage of the Act of 1699, which forbade the 
people of any colony to export woolen 
yarn, woolen cloth, or any manufactures 
of wool either to another colony or to a for- 
eign country. In 1732 English hat manu- 
facturers secured the passage of a similar 
law restricting the exportation of hats 
from the colonies. 

The Molasses Act of 1733 was to benefit 
the English sugar planters of the West 
Indies, principally at the expense of the 
New England traders. 

In 1750 the English iron manufac- 
turers secured the passage of a law that 
no rolling mill should be erected or oper- 
ated in the colonies. 

The English corn laws prevented the 
colonies from shipping fish, wheat, corn, 
flour, or meat to England. The purpose 
of these laws was to aid the English 
farmers and agricultural interests by pro- 
tecting them from colonial competition. 

From the above it is plain that the laws 
mentioned, and numerous others of the 
same tenor, were passed by Parliament at 
the request and for the benefit of English 
farmers, shippers, merchants, and manu- 
facturers. In other words, the entire 
population of England was receiving di- 
rect or indirect benefit from the various 
laws which embodied the so-called mer- 
cantile policy. There is no evidence here 
to support the popular fallacy that wars 
are brought about by the selfish interests 
of some one class of the population. Try- 
ing to place the blame for war upon some 
one class of the population, such as capi- 
talists or munition-makers, is an argument 
that is only brought forward by those who 
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would advocate some particular political 
theory. 

Up to the time of George III the various 
laws were administered mildly. The 
colonies had not developed to any great 
extent industrially. As a matter of fact, 
the laws, as a whole, did not prove a great 
hardship to the colonies. But the laws 
before 1760 formed a firm foundation 
upon which was built the events of the 
next few years. When George III came 
to the throne the English debt was 130 
million pounds, which was considered a 
large sum in those days. He decided to 
carry the mercantile policy to its logical 
limit, and this he proceeded to do as oppor- 
tunity offered. This was made manifest 
to the conolists by the Sugar Act, 1764; 
the Stamp Act, 1765, and various other 
acts following. The colonists resisted, 
and the quarrel assumed a political aspect. 
The colonial legislatures started out 
mildly, with petitions to the king. Later 
came associations for non-importation, 
non-consumption, and non-exportation ; 
“Sons of Liberty,” committees of corre- 
spondence, and a Colonial Congress, with 
a Declaration of Rights. In some places 
there was mob action—the Boston mas- 
sacre and the Boston Tea Party. A com- 
mercial warfare started ten years before 
the Battle of Lexington. 

During the political agitation certain 
ethical ideas began to take shape. The 
ethical concept found its full flowering in 
the Declaration of Independence. 


WAR OF 1812 
The War of 1812 was a result of the 
struggle between France and Great 


Britain, beginning in 1793. For nineteen 
years the United States tried to remain 
neutral; but finally gave it up as a hope- 
less task, due to the constant interference 
with American commerce on the part of 
both belligerents. There were no subma- 
rines in those days, but the story seems 
strangely familiar when we think of the 
— 1914 to 1917, some hundred years 
ater. 

In 1793 both France and Great Britain 
ordered their naval vessels to seize all 
neutral ships laden with grain. In 1807 
Great Britain ordered that no neutral 
vessel should enter any European port 
without first stopping at a British port 
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and obtaining permission to proceed. 
Napoleon replied with the Milan Decree, 
which declared that any vessel complying 
with the British order should be subject 
to capture and confiscation, wherever 
found. 

In 1810 Napoleon, on a flimsy pretext, 
seized ten million dollars’ worth of Ameri- 
can ships and cargoes in French ports; 
but the various restrictions contained in 
the British orders in council and the im- 
pressment of American seamen by the 
British seemed to arouse especial resent- 
ment and anger. 

The United States, by the Embargo 
Act, the Non-intercourse Act, and “Macon 
Bill No. 2,” tried to use economic pressure 
to force either one or both of the belliger- 
ents to give up the objectionable practices ; 
but without success. The Embargo Act 
seemed to work a greater hardship on the 
people of the United States than on the 
people of Europe. 

After nineteen years of this, Congress 
declared war on England two days after 
the objectionable orders in council had 


been revoked. 
WAR WITH MEXICO 


The economic conditions precedent to 
the annexation of Texas and the war with 
Mexico were so closely similar to the mal- 
adjustment involved in the struggle be- 
tween the white man and Indian, already 
described, that detailed consideration is 
not necessary. As a result, the United 
States came into control of a territory 
which is now the States of Texas, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and a large part of Colorado. 


THE CIVIL WAR 


The Civil War is another illustration of 
our theory. By the time the war started, 
there seems to be but little doubt that po- 
litical and ethical considerations out- 
weighed the economic consideration, in the 
minds of most people, both North and 
South; but if we trace back the political 
and ethical aspect to its first cause, we find 
an economic maladjustment. 

Even before the Revolution, the South 
placed its main reliance on agriculture, 
while the Northern colonies, in a more 
severe climate, were turning to manufac- 
tures and commerce. In the history of 
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the events preceding the Revolution, we 
frequently find differences of opinion be- 
tween the Southern colonies and the 
Northern colonies, due to their divergent 
economic interests. 

The lack of a complete community of 
economic interest between the Northern 
States and the Southern States, which 
condition finally resulted in the Civil 
War, was vividly brought out in the Con- 
stitutional Convention, 1787, which drew 
up the Constitution of the United States. 
The Northern States, whose interests 
were largely commercial, wanted the Gov- 
ernment to have considerable latitude in 
protecting shipping and trading interests ; 
the agricultural South was afraid that the 
policy of protection might result in taxa- 
tion and high freight charges on Southern 
produce. The Southern States wanted 
to provide full protection to the institution 
of slavery, upon which they were building 
the economic structure of an agricultural 
South. The Constitution was, to a large 
extent, a compromise between conflicting 
interests. As a compromise, it was effec- 
tive until 1861, when a violent adjustment 
took place by means of a war and a period 
of recovery lasting some forty years. The 
completeness of the readjustment at the 
present time is shown by the fact that 
many Southern people now think that the 
South is really the backbone of the nation, 
so to speak. 

At the time of the Civil War the greater 
part of the South might be characterized 
as a one-crop country, in which King Cot- 
ton reigned supreme. From 1825 to 1860 
the value of cotton exported was greater 
than the value of all other domestic ex- 
ports of the United States combined. But 
the South had not even developed the 
financial and commercial machinery for 
handling its own crop. 

The political aspect of the struggle can 
be traced through such acts as the Mis- 
souri Compromise, 1820; the South Caro- 
lina Nullification Ordinance, 1832, and 
the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, 1854. 

The ethical basis for the North was 
targely centered in the question of slavery 
and the preservation of the Union. The 
ethical basis for the South was to be found 
in the principle of States’ rights, very 
similar to the more modern principle of 
self-determination as applied to nations. 
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The strength of States’ rights, as an ab- 
stract and theoretical principle, is shown 
by the fact that Southern West Pointers, 
almost to a man, went with their home 
States. 

In the Civil War the North realized 
clearly that the breaking up of the Union 
would threaten the economic development 
of the country, both North and South. 
The South was afraid that, whether they 
remained in the Union or not, the very 
thing would happen that actually did 
happen—the breaking up of a prosperous 
economic system, the result of two cen- 
turies of labor, and a rebuilding from the 
ground up. 


WAR WITH SPAIN 


Turning now to the Spanish-American 
War, it may be stated that every person 
in the United States who likes candy, 
takes sugar with coffee, or smokes good 
cigars has some interest in the economic 
welfare of Cuba. This abstract interest 
very naturally includes within its scope 
any clashing of political conditions with 
economic conditions in the sister country. 
The battleship Maine was the dramatic 
incident which rounded out the scene, 
economically, politically, and ethically. 


THE WORLD WAR 


A superficial consideration of the causes 
which led the United States into the 
World War might lead to the conclusion 
that the World War and the War of 1812 
can be placed in the same class; but of 
course the causes were much more deep- 
seated than is indicated by such a super- 
ficial y. Many books have been writ- 
ten subject, but the events are still 
so Close that we have not acquired a his- 
torical perspective. Some historians al- 
ready call the World War a “war of re- 
sources”; possibly future historians will 
call it a “war for resources.” 

The late war has been called a war to 
end war. Most of the soldiers knew that 
they were fighting for something much 
more practical and less visionary than 
that. 

APPLICATION 


If we assume that economic maladjust- 
ments are the basic causes of war, would 
this assumption have any practical appli- 
cation ? 
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When a new disease appears, the doc- 
tors treat it vigorously, giving plenty of 
medicine. After the germ that causes the 
disease is discovered, the doctors treat the 
cause, rather than the patient, and the 
result is generally more satisfactory. 
Plans to further the interests of peace 
must be founded on an accurate knowl- 
edge of the causes of war. Peace plans, 
to be of any value, must be based on his- 
tory, economics, common sense, and re- 
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ligion; and the first of these is history. 
The facts of history furnish absolutely no 
hope for those who would abolish war 
completely, except as the result of an 
evolutionary process, which may require 
many centuries; but history clearly justi- 
fies the belief that intelligent and wide- 
spread effort to keep international eco- 
nomic conditions sound and healthy will 
result in decreasing the chance of war. 





THE WARFARE 


By BEHMAN SORABJI 


F WE glance at the history of mankind, 

we find that from time immemorial 
men have been found fighting and killing 
their fellow-creatures for some cause or 
another. And this evil nature has not 
been brought under control as yet. Con- 
sequently, innumerable destructive wars 
of different nations have brought ruina- 
tion to humanity. It appears that it is 
the weakness of human beings to learn 
only by sad experience. Thus, after the 
warfare of thousands of years and its de- 
structive effects, now people think seri- 
ously to control in some way this evil 
nature of warfare. So various movements 
and organizations have come into exist- 
ence. 

One nation that has favored the idea of 
the abolition of war and worked for it for 
years together has been the United States 
of America. You Americans have sup- 
ported The Hague Peace Conferences. In 
the World War you joined to bring its 
speedy end, and thus to avoid further de- 
struction of humanity. It was through 
your President Wilson that the League of 
Nations came into existence, and by the 
grand American Red Cross organization 
and its arduous work millions of the 
wounded, widows, and orphans were saved 
from abject death, destruction, and 
misery. 


THE PROPHETS 


The first important.step to conquer this 
evil of war is to train our young and old 
people in the spiritual teachings of the 
great prophets. 

In these days of dull, cold materialism, 
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Satan very readily upsets the minds of the 
people to fight and to declare war for 
slight offense, because, owing to material- 
istic life, people disregard the great spir- 
itual teachings of the great prophet, 
Christ, who said, “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” “Thou shalt not kill” is a part 
of Christian ethics. This great war would 
never have caused such horrors and de- 
struction if the Westerners had followed 
the teaching of their great Prophet, who 
foresaw what was going to happen in the 
future and who gave His teachings ac- 
cordingly. And if these teachings are still 
not acted upon, an ill-fated time will 
surely come, when the whole of Europe 
will be destroyed in warfare with new 
scientific researches. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEM 


To abolish warfare is as much a psycho- 
logical question as a political one. So the 
first important step we have to take is to 
change the psychology of the people. In 
the Western world young people are 
trained how to fight with one another, 
even in sports and pastimes, instead of 
how to love their neighbors. Hence there 
is no wonder that Western people launch 
into great wars. The whole psychological 
trend of the mind is trained toward fight- 
ing. This trend of the mind requires a 
healthy change, as suggested in Zoroas- 
trianism. What is Zoroastrianism ? 


TWO OPPOSITE FORCES OF NATURE 


When we study nature, we find that 
everywhere two conflicting forces, con- 
structive and destructive, are working 
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actively. It should cause no wonder if the 
same forces be found working in human 
nature. The great work for humanity is 
to solve this problem in such a way as to 
utilize this fighting or destructive nature 
in some noble way. It is against the prin- 
ciple of religion to kill human beings or 
to destroy flourishing cities; but it is 
noble to fight against one’s own evil na- 
ture. To kill one’s fellow-creatures or to 
destroy cities is satanic; but to fight 
against one’s own evil and to rise to per- 
fection is called spiritual warfare. Of 
course, to fight in self-defense, for the 
preservation of one’s government or na- 
tion against foreign aggression, may be 
permissible. 


SPIRITUAL WARFARE AS TAUGHT BY 
ZOROASTER 


Now, let us study what Zoroaster, the 
great prophet of Persia, has to say about 
this spiritual warfare as a means to abol- 
ish this brutal warfare. 

Some thousands of years ago Zoroaster 
studied this great problem of evil, and was 
first to solve it. He declared to the world 
that two spirits, or forces, have been 
working in nature, one a “beneficent 
force” and the other a “destructive force.” 
For the salvation of humanity, he strictly 
enjoined his followers to remain always 
on the side of the “beneficent force,” and 
to control and conquer the evil force. 

The great author, Samuel Laing, after 
studying Zoroastrianism, states that the 
prophet Zoroaster was the first to solve 
this problem of evil, and that these two 
forces are the two polarities of nature, 
which are found everywhere in the uni- 
verse. 

In this great warfare of nature the 
Zoroastrians are enjoined always to take 
part on the side of the good spirit, 
“Spirito Mainyush,” and to fight against 
the evil spirit, Ahriman. Thus all Zoro- 
astrians are spiritual warriors and every 
Zoroastrian is a soldier of God. 


THE SYMBOLISM AND MILITARY UNI- 
FORMS OF ZOROASTRIAN SPIRITUAL 
WARRIORS 


Now, a soldier requires offensive and 
defensive weapons and armor to protect 
himself against his enemies and for de- 
stroying them. Zoroastrianism provides 
its soldiers for this grand spiritual war- 
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fare unique and most scientific armor, 
weapons, and symbolism. At the time of 
one’s initiation ceremony, Zoroastrian 
symbolism, armor, and weapons are given 
to the initiate, or new soldier, for the 
grand spiritual warfare. 

The following three symbols are held 
before the new initiate and explained to 
him, to carry on the spiritual warfare: 


I. THE HOLY FIRE 


First, the Zoroastrian symbol of holy 
fire is held before the initiate, or spiritual 
warrior, to teach him the ethics of spir- 
itual warfare. 

Just as the fire fights against the dark- 
ness and illuminates the path, so a Zoro- 
astrian soldier has to illuminate the holy 
fire of his soul, and with its power he has 
to fight against the darkness or evils of 
the world. 

Just as the fire destroys or consumes 
all dirty things of the world, which injure 
the happiness and progress of humanity, 
so the Zoroastrian soldier has to destroy 
in his fight all evils and vices which hin- 
der the spiritual progress of humanity. 

Just as the flames of the fire always 
point upward, never being attracted down- 
ward by the law of gravitation of the 
earth, so a Zoroastrian soldier has always 
to soar higher and upward toward spir- 
ituality, and never be attracted downward 
by the lower attractions and temptations 
of the world. 

Just as the fire is consumed while giv- 
ing light and heat to the world, so a 
Zoroastrian soldier should be ready to 
sacrifice his own self while giving spiritual 
light to the world. 

Just as incense burnt on the fire gives 
fragrance, purifying the air and its sur- 
roundings, so a Zoroastrian soldier, by the 
incense of his good thoughts, good words, 
and good deeds, gives fragrance of purity 
to his surroundings. 

These are the ideals held out before a 
Zoroastrian soldier through the symbolism 
of the holy fire. 


II. MILITARY UNIFORM 
(“Sudreh” and “Kustt’) 


At the ceremony of the investiture, the 
officiating priest places in the hand of the 
initiate the sacred white cotton shirt, 
called “sudreh,” and makes him wear it 
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after due ceremonies, and then the priest 
ties round the waist of the initiate a thin 
girdle, or belt, of white wool, called 
“kusti.” This is called the armor, or 
military uniform, of the Zoroastrian sol- 
dier, the deep signification of which can 
be explained very briefly, thus: 

“Sudreh,”’ or white shirt, is made from 
thin cotton fabric, because whiteness 
shows purity. It is essential that we keep 
our characters white and spotless. It is 
made of very fine or thin fabric, showing 
that in order to preserve purity we should 
be very particular in minute things. It 
represents the whole chart or philosophy 
of Zoroastrianism. It is made of nine 
parts, which remind one at a glance of the 
nine leading principles of Zoroastrianism, 
and of the nine points of the campaign 
which the spiritual warrior has now un- 
dertaken. 

Now, let us study the significance of 
these nine parts of the Sudreh for ethical 
science and how the ethical principles or 
Zoroastrian canons of morality must be 
practiced in one’s life. 

Part I. “Girdo,” a small piece on the 
neck -part of the shirt, signifies that a 
person should lessen the weight of his 
actions and responsibilities which lie on 
his neck by observing the canons of purity 
and by always doing righteous actions. 

Part II. “Gireh-ban,” a small bag or 
purse on the part near the heart, means 
the purse or the bag of righteousness. 
The symbolic significance of this is that 
a person should not only be industrious, 
to fill his bag or purse with money, but 
to fill it up with righteousness. The posi- 
tion of this bag is just on the heart, signi- 
fying that the heart should be always full 
of pure emotions and pure love for others, 
and that we should always be charitable 
in our feelings and actions. 

Parts III and IV. These two parts are 
made of two angular forms called “tiris.” 
They assume the shape of a triangle on 
the right side of the end of the shirt. The 
three sides of a triangle represent the well- 
known triad of good thoughts, good words, 
and good deeds. 

Parts V and VI. The two sleeves of the 
shirt signify the law of polarity or duality. 
God is one, or absolute, while everything 
in nature works under dual laws, good 
and evil. We should always be on the side 
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of the good force and fight against the 
evil. 

Parts VII and VIII. These two parts 
represent the front part and the back or 
rear part of the shirt. The front part, 
which we see, is the physical, material or 
manifested universe, while the back part, 
which we cannot see, is the invisible, 
spiritual world. They are sewn up at the 
sides together, reminding one of one’s 
duties toward both the material and the 
spiritual worlds. 

Part IX. A sewn small cut on the end 
of the left side of the shirt, called “sam- 
atar tiri,” shows the final spiritual union 
of the male and female halves into one 
individual soul. 

These nine parts signify nine powers of 
the spiritual warrior, by the acquisition 
of which he becomes proof against evil 
forces. He thus makes his “sudreh” an 
armor, a protection against which all at- 
tacks of demon or evil forces become 
futile. Thus he becomes the real con- 
queror of evil powers. 


THE SPIRITUAL GIRDLE OR BELT OF 
THE SPIRITUAL WARRIOR 


Just as a belt is an essential part of the 
uniform of an ordinary soldier, to make 
his uniform quite fit to his body and to 
enable him to fight actively and energet- 
ically, so for the spiritual warrior a spir- 
itual belt is necessary to enable him to 
fight energetically against the evil forces. 
With that idea in view, the great prophet, 
Zoroaster, has prepared a spiritual belt or 
girdle called “kusti.” It is derived from 
Pahalavi and Persian language, meaning 
waist, direction, limit, or boundary. It is 
tied on the waist as a belt or girdle, so 
that lower passions may be checked down- 
ward. 

This “kusti,” or spiritual belt, is always 
made of white wool of the lamb. The 
lamb in all ages is considered to be the 
emblem of innocence and purity, and its 
wool also possesses the same quality. So 
the white wool of such a lamb used in 
“kusti” reminds a Zoroastrian to lead an 
innocent and pure life. This “kusti” is 
woven from 144 threads, first twisted 
double and made 72 threads. The doub- 
ling, or twisting of 144 threads, signify 
that the corporeal and spiritual worlds are 
intertwined or intermixed, and that we 
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have to keep connection with both and 
owe our duty to each. There are 144 
kinds of actions which are to be spiritual- 
ized by 72 kinds of purity. 

This “kusti” is woven hollow and all 
round. This hollow symbolizes the space 
between this world and the next. Accord- 
ing to occult teachings, wool has great 
power to store up magnetic power. Thus 
this “kusti” is made of wool and woven 
hollow, so that it can store up all spiritual 
forces of sacred prayers chanted at the 
time of weaving it and also during daily 
prayers of a Zoroastrian. Also, both ends 
of this hollow tube are closed up, so that 
the magnetic circuit may not pass out im- 
mediately while it is charged. It is just 
like a storage battery of spiritual mag- 
netism. The six laries, or tassel-like 
string ends, three at each end of the 
“kusti,” symbolize the six “gahambars,” 
or the six season festivals of a Zoroastrian 
year. The weaving, or the uniting to- 
gether of all the threads into one, sym- 
bolizes universal union or brotherhood. 
This “kusti” has some symbolic signifi- 
cance like that of the cord worn by the 
Franciscan Fathers. 

This “kusti” is untied and tied again 
five times a day. While untying, three 
strokes are made, repeating three times 
the word “Sakusté-Hariman.” Thus the 
demon or evil force is broken down. In 
other words, these three slashes or whips 
are given to evil powers for breaking down 
their evil influences. This clearly indi- 
cates that “kusti” is the spiritual belt or 
girdle of the spiritual warrior, or soldier 
of God, to fight against the evil powers. 


THE WEAPONS 


What are the weapons with which this 
spiritual warrior fights against the evils? 
They are not the destructive weapons; 
namely, swords, rifles, guns. They are 
good thoughts, good words, and good 
deeds, together with the chanting of es- 
pecially prepared prayers in the sacred 
Avesta language. How beneficial these 
weapons are, both to the warrior and his 
enemy! If such weapons are used in our 
warfare, what an amount of human car- 
nage and bloodshed would be saved. If 
some such symbolic uniform and training 
be given to the youth, their minds would 
be diverted from brutal warfare and be- 
come concentrated on conquering evil 
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passions. Thus nobody would like to kill 
his own fellow-creatures. I do not mean 
that all should become Zoroastrians, but 
I wish that some such kinds of symbolic 
training might be made necessary for all 


young people. 
THE SALVATION ARMY 


Your Salvation Army works on princi- 
ples quite similar to the Zoroastrians. 
The Salvation Army officers are always 
trained up as spiritual warriors to fight 
against the evils of men. 

The following favorite hymns will show 
how they resemble Zoroastrian spiritual 
warriors: 


Equip me for the war, 
And teach my hands to fight; 
My simple, upright heart prepare, 
And guide my words aright; 
Control my every thought, 
My whole of sin remove; 
Let all my words in Thee be wrought, 
Let all be wrought in love. 


Oh, arm me with the mind, 
Meek Lamb, which was in Thee, 
And let my knowing zeal be joined 
With perfect charity ; 
With calm and tempered zeal, 
Let me enforce Thy call, 
And vindicate Thy gracious will, 
Which offers life to all. 


Oh, may I love like Thee! 
In all Thy footsteps tread ; 
Thou hatest all iniquity, 
But nothing Thou hast made. 
Oh, may I learn the art 
With meekness to reprove; 
To hate the sin with all my heart, 
But still the sinner love. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus we observe that gradually all hu- 
man warfares must evolve into spiritual 
warfare. Instead of fighting against and 
killing our brethren for selfish purposes, 
how noble it is to fight against one’s own 
evils and shortcomings. If each one be 
taught to fight against his own evils, the 
evils will soon disappear from the world. 
Then nobody would have to fight against 
the evils of others. Only in this way can 
warfare come to an end. May we all try 
to be soldiers of God rather than soldiers 
of satan, to kill our fellow-creatures. 








INTERNATIONAL PEACE—A SERMON 


By THEODORE STANFIELD 


HE dark side of the outlook for inter- 

national peace is Europe; the bright 
side is the God-given nature of man. 
Walter H. Page in 1913 wrote to Colonel 
House: “There’s no future in Europe’s 
vision—no long look ahead. They give all 
their thought to the immediate danger. 
The great powers are mere threats to one 
another, content to check, one the other! 
There can come no help to the progress of 
the world from this sort of action—no 
step forward.” 

Europe is always either at war, recov- 
ering from war, or preparing for war. 
At present, although it has not yet recov- 
ered from the recent war, it is already pre- 
paring for the next war. There are under 
arms in Europe today a million men more 
than there were in 1913. The relations to 
each other of the thirty-two States of Eu- 
rope are governed by might, not by right. 
These nations are not even endeavoring to 
co-operate with each other to establish law 
and order among themselves, but are at 
present merely regrouping themselves un- 
der their war-breeding balance-of-power 
system. Many Europeans believe that, on 
account of their national rivalries, preju- 
dices, and hatreds, peaceful co-operation is 
impossible. Impossible? As Edison well 
said, “The impossible is merely that which 
has not yet been done.” 

The sad fact remains that there is no 
hope that in the near future lasting peace 
will be established in Europe and in the 
rest of the world. But when we take the 
long look ahead, the prospect brightens, 
for we perceive that international peace is 
ultimately inevitable. We observe that 
science, which formerly was devoted to the 
service of human welfare, has now been 
dragged into the service of death, and that 
science is advancing so quickly that it will 
soon be possible to destroy life faster than 
to replace it. This peril makes interna- 
tional peace a pressing, a vital, necessity. 

During the entire nineteenth century, 
with its Napoleonic wars and our Civil 
War, five million soldiers were killed. In 
the recent war of four years’ duration ten 
million soldiers were killed, fifteen million 
were wounded, and tens of millions of 
civilian men, women, and children died of 





starvation and misery. Formerly, war was 
conducted by armies consisting of a small 
percentage of the population of the bellig- 
erent nations. Now it has degenerated 
into a struggle between all the inhabitants 
of belligerent nations; and their every re- 
source—human, industrial, and finan- 
cial—is dedicated to war. In future there 
will be no civilian non-combatants. In- 
deed, the military effort may be directed 
toward the destruction of the civilians who 
supply the soldiers in the field as well as 
against the soldiers themselves. The next 
war threatens to exterminate most of the 
inhabitants of considerable sections of the 
earth’s crust. 

Will mankind abolish war before war 
abolishes mankind? There are those who 
think that mankind will annihilate itself 
and become extinct, as did those gigantic 
prehistoric monsters, that were as power- 
ful as a locomotive and as big as a house. 
But who that has faith in God can accept 
this view? If we will but look closely at 
the nature of man, we will perceive that 
this very threat of extermination makes 
international peace inevitable. Already 
men and women sense what future wars 
will mean to their children and their chil- 
dren’s children, and they are beginning to 
take serious and active interest in solving 
the problem of international peace. This 
is indeed a significant and hopeful sign. 
As you know, in former days only scholars 
and dreamers paid attention to this prob- 
lem. It was a purely academic question. 
Nowadays it has become a practical one. 
Mankind is seeking for the practical steps 
to establish peace. That itself is a note- 
worthy step forward. 

Notice, too, that the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, the League of 
Nations, The Hague Court of Arbitration, 
and international conferences are all of 
them attempts in the direction of a world 
governed not by brute force, as at present, 
but by justice. That is most encouraging, 
for as Sydney Smith said: 


“Truth is the handmaid of justice, 
Freedom is its child, 

Peace is its companion, 

Safety walks in its steps, 
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Victory follows in its train; 
It is the brightest emanation from the gospel ; 
It is the attribute of God.” 


Will the problem be solved ? 

It may be that further wars, much more 
destructive of life than the recent one, are 
necessary to rouse the great mass of the 
earth’s population to the danger of self- 
destruction. But who, surveying the mar- 
velous accomplishments of man, a puny 
creature, scarcely six feet high, a mere 
speck in comparison with the earth’s diam- 
eter of 42,000,000 feet, can believe that 
this conscious, reasoning, and moral being 
will not, before it is too late, perceive and 
avert this danger? Who can believe that 
mankind will commit suicide by war? 
Man’s every instinct cries out against this 
view. Physically, man is ruled by his in- 
stincts of self-preservation and reproduc- 
tion, which together form an instinct, 
common to the individual and to the mass, 
to maintain human life on earth. Spirit- 
ually, he is moved by his instinctive faith 
in the worth and higher purpose of life. 

How have these powerful, these domi- 
nating, instincts of man reacted in the 
past to any menace to human existence on 
earth? 

When, early in the nineteenth century, 
it appeared that the population of the 
world was increasing faster than the food 
supply, Robert Malthus pointed out that 
only by positive checks, such as starvation, 
disease, war, and misery in all its forms, 
or by preventive checks upon excessive 
births, could the world’s population be 
kept within the bounds of the world’s food 
supply. The world’s population, which in 
1810 was estimated to be six hundred and 
eighty-two million, has now risen to about 
one billion seven hundred million, and is 
increasing annually by about fifteen mil- 
lion. At this rate it would double in about 
sixty-five years; so that by the end of this 
century it would be three billion five hun- 
dred million. However, since the middle 
of the nineteenth century the birth rate in 
all civilized countries has steadily declined 
and is still falling. The population of 
France is already stationary, while Eng- 
land’s population is expected to be station- 
ary by about 1950. 

The threat to human life of the possi- 
bility of an insufficient food supply has 
not been ignored by man’s instincts. The 
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readjustment of population to food supply 
has not been left to the positive checks of 
starvation, disease, war, and misery, nor 
have the preventive checks upon excessive 
births been consciously and knowingly ap- 
plied. Without our being aware of it, the 
life instinct has guarded the human race 
against the danger of too great a pressure 
of population upon food supply. 

Scientific warfare is a much more seri- 
ous threat. There is a limit to the rate at 
which population can increase, but science 
knows no limits to the forces it may dis- 
cover and learn to control. The powers of 
destruction which the application of sci- 
ence to warfare will put into the hands of 
men are boundless. We can be confident 
that in the face of such a menace the life 
instinct will summon to its aid man’s God- 
given conscience, reason, and faith, and 
thus prevent the human race from ex- 
terminating itself. That is why interna- 
tional peace is ultimately inevitable. 

When will international peace be 
achieved? That depends chiefly upon the 
time when the great mass of men and 
women the world over are impelled by 
their divine instincts to take an active in- 
terest in the matter. It requires mass 
thinking and feeling to solve the problem. 
No one has as yet discovered just how in- 
ternational peace can be created ; but as we 
perceive that it is inevitable, we know that 
the germ of the accomplishment must at 
this time be present in some human being 
somewhere. None of us can tell whether 
or not we ourselves are the custodian of 
that precious seed, which can only blossom 
by our own efforts for world peace. 

What can we do about it? We need but 
picture to ourselves the horrors of future 
wars, or read such a book as Irvin Cobb’s 
“The Next War,” to rouse us to action. 
When aroused, each one of us will discover 
just what he can do. Mr. Bok found it by 
offering a prize for the best essay on world 
peace. As a result, over 300,000 people 
became sufficiently interested to ask for 
the conditions of the competition and over 
22,000 studied the matter and submitted 
essays. Of course, not all of us are as rich 
as Mr. Bok, but each and every one of us 
in his own way can do his bit. 

There is a story that the great and good 
Fenelon once said, “I love my family bet- 
ter than myself; I love my country better 
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than my family; but I love the human race 
better than my country.” 

We can express our love for the human 
race by developing within ourselves a 
sympathy for our fellow-beings which will 
enable us to understand and feel for those 
with whom we differ, and even those of 
whom we disapprove. We can teach our 
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children not to despise and hate the for- 
eigner. We can teach them to cherish and 
love the good that is in every human be- 
ing, irrespective of race, creed, or color, 
and to co-operate with them all for the up- 
lift of man and the glory of God. 

As the Bible says (Prov. 29:18), “Where 
there is no vision, the people perish.” 





THE GERMAN FOOD SITUATION 
By C. E. HERRING 
U. S. Commercial Attaché, Berlin, and Staff of the Department of Commerce 


HE difficulties in the German food 
supply are threefold: 

1. Inability of merchants or govern- 
ment to finance the usual margin of im- 
ports. 

2. Breakdown of currency and conse- 
quently of distribution of domestic sup- 
plies from the farms to the cities. 

3. Widespread unemployment, both in 
occupied and unoccupied Germany, and 
consequently inability of large masses of 
people to buy, even if supplies existed. 


IMPORTS REQUIRED 


This summer’s harvest gave a yield of 
approximately nine and one-half million 
tons of bread grains, 30 million tons of 
potatoes, and 1,200,000 tons of sugar. 
The harvest a year ago gave about seven 
million tons of bread grains, 41 million 
tons of potatoes, and 1,450,000 tons of 
sugar. The total food values are, there- 
fore, not far different in the two harvests, 
as the increase of bread grains is largely 
absorbed in the decrease of potatoes and 
sugar, although even this phase of the 
matter is further complicated by the con- 
siderable use of potatoes for industrial 
purposes. 

The supplies of meats, fats, and dairy 
products in Germany are always less than 
her national needs, and have been particu- 
larly so since the war, owing to the con- 
stant shortage of imports of animal feed. 
During the year ending August 1, 1922, 
imports of fats were approximately 700,- 
000 tons, including pork products, dairy 
products, vegetable oils, oil seeds, etc. 

Taking last year as a basis, a rough ap- 
proximation of the imports necessary 





(provided normal distribution could be 
re-established) would indicate a minimum 
of at least 50,000,000 bushels of bread 
grains and the same quantity of fats and 
vegetable oils and seeds as last year—that 
is, about 700,000 tons. The volume of 
necessary imports is likely, however, to be 
increased by the factors arising out of the 
breakdown of internal distribution, re- 
ferred to later. 

Imports are still in progress by the ex- 
change of diminishing exports, but sup- 
plies from this source are further limited 
by the tendency of exporters to hold their 
balances in stable currencies abroad or to 
devote them to purchase of raw materials 
which can upon manufacture be re-ex- 
ported. This latter difficulty arises be- 
cause to convert foreign currencies into 
German currency is to see them disappear 
in depreciation. Food merchants are un- 
able to find foreign credits and the gov- 
ernment cannot, without the consent of 
the various powers, establish commercial 
credits on its own behalf of a volume re- 
quired to meet the situation. 


BREAKDOWN IN INTERNAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


Normal distribution has practically 
broken down because of the failure of the 
old currency. The new rentenmark gives 
no immediate promise of solving the situ- 
ation. It is difficult to induce a farmer 
to deliver his production of grain, pota- 
toes, milk, meat, etc., so long as he cannot 
be paid in stable currency. It is, of course, 
quite impossible to compel bakers and 
other food distributers to receive paper 
currency which may have lost much of its 
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value before they can repurchase flour 
from the millers, potatoes from the whole- 
salers, and so on. One effect of currency 
collapse is that food dealers are compelled 
to demand very wide margins in order to 
protect themselves from the fluctuation in 
currency, and in consequence retail prices 
of foodstuffs have greatly risen and often 
exceed world price levels. These diffi- 
culties are further complicated by food 
riots in the cities, the plundering of food 
shops, and the seizure of food in shipment. 

Thus far, government intervention has 
prevented the general closing down of 
bakeries and other food shops, and until 
very recently the government has also been 
able to compel food distributers to accept 
paper currency; but as the currency con- 
fusion and general dislocation increases, 
the number of shops is decreasing. 

The breakdown results in such regula- 
tions as those in the cities, which provide 
for the maximum purchase at any one time 
of one pound of sugar, one-half pound of 
butter or margarin, and two pounds of 
flour; and even for these small amounts it 
is often necessary to stand several hours in 
line before police-guarded food shops. The 
population of Berlin recently has been re- 
ceiving but 12 per cent of the fresh-milk 
supply of 1913; the proportion of butter is 
not much greater, and within the last two 
weeks a large portion of the meat shops 
have been closed for lack of supplies. The 
per capita meat consumption in the cities 
had declined from about 10 pounds per 
month in 1912 to a rate of 3 pounds per 
month before the recent final breakdown. 

A further difficulty also arises from the 
fact that a large portion of the city popu- 
lations usually purchase their potato sup- 
ply before cold weather, but this year most 
of them have been unable to do so, partly 
because of the currency breakdown and 
partly because a vast majority of the wage 
and salary earners had no reserves and 
credit has long ceased to exist. Last year 
there was an orderly marketing of the po- 
tato crop, and currency and credit condi- 
tions permitted adequate provisioning of 
the city population before freezing weather 
made further transport impossible. This 
year the harvest was three or four weeks 
delayed on account of unfavorable weather, 
although food riots and threatened politi- 
cal disturbances caused premature digging 
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of potatoes in some localities. The lack 
of adequate credits and the currency chaos 
has thus far prevented the prompt ship- 
ment of normal potato supplies to the 
cities, while the inability to move more 
than a third or less of the normal supplies 
to occupied Germany, on account of trans- 
port paralysis and general political and 
economic confusion, is the crux of the 
famine prospects in the Ruhr. It is diffi- 
cult to distribute potatoes in very cold 
weather, owing to the lack of insulated 
cars, and there is now little possibility of 
supplying the Ruhr and Rhineland popu- 
lation with the two-thirds or more of the 
winter potato supply they normally receive 
from middle and northern Germany ; hence 
this food deficit must be compensated by 
imported grain or other foodstuffs. 

The effect of the breakdown upon the 
agricultural classes has been to stimulate 
farm consumption of human food by the 
tendency to increase the feeding of bread 
grains, potatoes, sugar beets, skim milk, 
etc., to animals in spite of government ef- 
forts to prevent it. This is partly con- 
tributed to by the inability to import for- 
eign cattle feed. 

The ultimate effect of all the factors 
mentioned above is to make necessary an 
increase in the volume of imports unless 
currency is rehabilitated and normal dis- 
tribution re-established. 


REDUCED PURCHASING POWER 


The purchasing power of millions of 
the industrial population has been so af- 
fected by the great unemployment that 
they can no longer provide a minimum 
ration for themselves and their families. 
It is estimated that on November 1 be- 
tween two and three million were totally 
unemployed in unoccupied Germany and 
seven million on part-time work, of whom 
three million were on half time or less. 
This leaves about one and one-half to two 
million in unoccupied territory on full 
time. In the occupied area from 80 to 90 
per cent of organized labor is still totally 
or partly unemployed. 

The government doles for total or par- 
tial unemployment are entirely inadequate 
and the financial exhaustion of the German 
Government is so great that it is question- 
able how long even the present amounts 
can be continued. Thus, on October 18, 
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when serious bread riots were occurring 
in Berlin, a totally unemployed worker 
with a wife and two children received a 
maximum of 1,800,000,000 marks per 
week. These millions of paper marks 
meant in actual purchasing power the 
equivalent of 10% pounds of bread, or 
two pounds of margarin, or 36 pounds of 
potatoes. A Berlin metal-worker on half 
time, also with a wife and two children, 
received that week, as wages and govern- 
ment allowance, 4,800,000,000 marks, or 
the equivalent of 244 pounds of bread and 
half a pound of margarin daily for each 
member of the family. 


GROUPS AFFECTED 


The result of all these forces is bringing 
acute privation to about 20,000,000 of the 
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workers and professional groups in the 
cities and densely populated manufactur- 
ing areas. The agricultural population, 
those in smaller towns in the agricultural 
regions who can barter directly with the 
farmers, the well-to-do, and the more ex- 
pensive restaurants in the cities are sup- 
plied from domestic produce. The casual 
tourist is often misled as to the true situa- 
tion by the fact that meals can easily be 
secured at reasonable prices, according to 
American standards, ignoring the fact that 
the cost of two dinners on the tourist hotel 
circuit may easily represent more than the 
weekly wage of a skilled workman. 

The children in the poorer quarters are 
showing grave signs of distinct under- 
nourishment and generally the situation is 
one of rapid degeneration, unless remedied. 





CO-OPERATION BETWEEN SCANDINAVIAN 
NATIONS 


,. 
By A. LAUESGAARD, Secretary Danish Interparliamentary Group 


(Translated from the Danish) 


FTER his visit to Denmark this 

summer during the Interparliamen- 
tary Conference, the editor of the Apvo- 
CATE OF Peace has desired to give his 
readers an impression of the co-operation 
between the Scandinavian countries— 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden—which 
exists in so many domains. This desire 
is a natural consequence of the unique 
character of the co-operation which at- 
tracts general attention. 

The homogeneousness of the three 
Scandinavian countries as far as race, 
religion and language are concerned, al- 
though now three independent kingdoms, 
has been the natural basis of a political, 
cultural and economic co-operation. The 
co-operation is called forth and facili- 
tated by unity not only in language, na- 
tional character, religion, and sense of 
justice, but also in social and economic 
conditions. 


GROWTH OF CO-OPERATION 


After wars for centuries between the 
countries, Scandinavian co-operation has 
grown up and for many years the men 


of science and practical life of the three 
countries have met together at confer- 
ences where not only questions of a pro- 
fessional character were discussed, but also 
questions of general interest to the coun- 
tries such as the establishment of a com- 
mon monetary unit and a postal union. 
Steps were likewise taken for the founda- 
tion of common Scandinavian organiza- 
tions and of a homogeneous legislation for 
the countries. Particularly during the 
last decades this movement has greatly 
increased and the co-operation is now in 
many respects carried on on fixed lines 
which secure a good result. Unfortu- 
nately, space will not allow us to give an 
historical survey of this development. We 
shall only mention some of the common 
Scandinavian organizations which have 
proved their vitality, and give a general 
view of the numerous domains in which 
the Scandinavian countries have co-oper- 
ated during the last few years, with the 
result that the experiences gained by one 
country have in a great measure been 
turned to account by the other countries. 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY UNION 


Ever since the foundation of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union in 1888 the Scan- 
dinavian countries have with great interest 
taken part in its work and attended its 
meetings; this fact, however, did not 
bring about any intimate co-operation be- 
tween the politicians in the three Scan- 
dinavian parliaments. Apart from the 
conferences of the Union there were no 
facilities for a regular exchange of opinion 
about international matters of the great- 
est importance, a fact which called forth 
coldness and reserve, at times even want 
of due appreciation or positive dislike. 
Leading statesmen such as Mr. N. Neer- 
gaard, the present prime minister of Den- 
mark; Mr. Frederik Bajer, the pacifist ; 
Mr. Bernhard Hanssen, member of the 
Norwegian parliament, and Carl Carlson 
Bonde, Swedish baron, to mention only a 
few, therefore joined together and founded 
the Scandinavian  Interparliamentary 
Union, the object of which is co-operation 
between the Scandinavian interparliamen- 
tary groups, partly for the promotion of 
mutual interests and a good understand- 
ing between the Scandinavian nations, 
partly for the preparation of a joint action 
in international questions at the interna- 
tional peace conferences. The idea 
proved a great success, nearly al] the mem- 
bers of the parliaments of the three coun- 
tries joined the Union, and in 1907 the 
first Scandinavian interparliamentary 
meeting of delegates was held in Copen- 
hagen; since that year annual meetings 
have been held almost uninterruptedly in 
the capitals of the three countries alter- 
nately. The committee is composed of 
representatives of all the countries, but 
the affairs are managed by the country 
where the annual meeting is held. In this 
way an organization has been established 
which is greatly instrumental in produc- 
ing mutual good feeling and understand- 
ing, which imparts information about the 
social and political conditions of the coun- 
tries and calls forth a craving for co- 
operation wherever it is possible and de- 
sirous. The meetings being open to the 


public, and the press having shown the 
debates great interest, the Union has been 
of great importance also beyond the circle 
of the members of Parliament. 


The 
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establishment of such a co-operation im- 
mediately after the dissolution of the 
union between Norway and Sweden in 
1905 is very important; in all three coun- 
tries the view prevailed that it was now 
necessary to re-establish the Scandinavian 
co-operation and to do so on a broader and 
firmer basis than before. 


First of all, the subjects to be discussed 
at the meetings of the Interparliamentary 
Union have been debated by way of prepa- 
ration by the Union; further a number of 
subjects, particularly in connection with 
the law of nations, have been discussed 
with a view to making the said subjects 
easily accessible to all the members of 
the Union. Among such subjects may be 
mentioned the decisions made at the sec- 
ond Hague Conference, the question of 
the desirability of identical arbitration 
treaties between the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and in this connection the establish- 
ment of a special court of arbitration for 
these countries, the neutralizing of straits 
and canals between seas, the reduction of 
armaments, the question of neutrality, 
the preparation of common Scandinavian 
legislation in various domains, questions 
of a social political and a commercial po- 
litical nature, ete. Of great importance 
was also the continuance of the activity 
of the Union during the Great War, which 
did much to create a firm will to preserve 
neutrality, and which also afforded an op- 
portunity of discussing a joint action after 
the war in the treatment of the great 
future question of the international legal 
system. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that 
since 1918 the Scandinavian interparlia- 
mentary co-operation has been reduced to 
more settled forms by a change in the 
secretariat, so that the three special secre- 
tariats form a secretariat general, for the 
co-operation of which fixed rules have been 
given. Among the tasks of the secretariat 
general is the publication of a common 
Scandinavian interparliamentary year- 
book and of periodical communications 
from the groups containing a continuous 
account of the legislation of the individual 
countries and of the most important gov- 
ernmental measures which are of particu- 
lar interest to the Scandinavian countries. 

It should perhaps be added that the 
Scandinavian interparliamentary groups 
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were the only ones within the Union which 
during the Great War kept up regular 
meetings, thus greatly facilitating a con- 
tinuation of the activity of- the Union 
after the war; likewise an extraordinary 
support was given to the Union during 
the war in order to enable the secretariat 
general to continue its activity. 


SCANDINAVIAN CO-OPERATION DUR- 
ING THE GREAT WAR 


The Scandinavian co-operation was 
naturally greatly influenced by events 
during the war. Important meetings of 
the Scandinavian kings and ministers took 
place in the years 1914-18, which gave 
rise to rather an intimate co-operation be- 
tween the administrative authorities with 
conferences and debates of mutual benefit. 
The industrial organizations and private 
enterprises within trade and industry were 
implicated in the co-operation, and the 
necessity of this was increased by the dis- 
tress which gradually arose in the three 
countries. The force of circumstances 
rendered it necessary to find ways and 
means which had hitherto been disre- 
garded, endeavors in this respect being 
supported by the common language and 
common civilization. Such means were 
found within the domains of industry 
and the supply of food and what was 
wanted by one country was promptly 
placed at its disposal by the others. Even 
in the department of science an intimate 
co-operation was established, which to 
some extent warded off the bad effects of 
the interruption of connection with the 
great centers of culture. 

This co-operation was decidedly of a 
practical character and was not borne up 
by a sudden outburst of feeling, created 
as it was by mature deliberation and with 
the understanding that the Scandinavian 
countries have much to give each other 
with no question of rendering services, 
but so that it becomes advantageous to 
each country. The co-operation was based 
on the experience of its utility to practical 
life and to mutual security, and by virtue 
of this a strong fellow-feeling grew up. 
A detailed account of this work would be 
too lengthy; it should only be mentioned 
that beside the great exchange of goods 
an exchange took place also in the do- 
mains of science and art ; there was further 
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an exchange of technical remedies, organ- 
izing modes of procedure, etc., in short, in 
nearly all departments of life. By way of 
example may be mentioned the co-opera- 
tion between the universities of the coun- 
tries, the theaters, the various departments 
of science, agriculture, federations of em- 
ployers and workmen, educational insti- 
tutions, sport, etc., the press, a Scan- 
dinavian Press Union having been estab- 
lished, the schools, through Scandinavian 
school conferences, philanthropy, and par- 
ticularly legislation. The fact that the 
Scandinavain countries gradually get the 
same statutory provisions in civil law and 
real law will greatly increase the under- 
standing of the Scandinavian unity, which 
will be of importance in the future. It is 
true of the closely related Scandinavian 
nations as in any large family that friction 
may occur, but this will always be of a 
transient nature, because the three peoples, 
in spite of their independence, will always 
feel a great unity and through intimate 
and beneficial co-operation will always 
appreciate each other’s good qualities. 


THE SOCIETY OF “NORDEN” 


The co-operation outlined above natu- 
rally led to the establishment of a central 
organ of all the Scandinavian endeavors 
with a view to securing a homogeneous 
system, avoiding a waste of energy in 
co-operation, and creating new initiative 
for the benefit of a concentrated and pro- 
ductive work. This idea was realized in 
1918 through the foundation of corre- 
sponding but independent Scandinavian 
societies in Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden started on a homogeneous basis for 
the purpose of becoming a central organ 
of all the Scandinavian endeavors. The 
societies publish a common year-book ; the 
one last published (for 1922) gives a 
strong impression of the beneficial co-oper- 
ation created and kept alive through the 
intervention of the societies. 

Mention should also be made of the 
holiday course for young students held 
in summer by the Danish society at the 
historic castle of Hindsgavl in the island 
of Funen. This castle is, through its po- 
sition in a splendid scenery and its beauti- 
ful rooms, an ideal meeting place for the 
young Scandinavian students, who here 
get an opportunity of hearing lectures 
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given by eminent men of science on litera- 
ture, history, modern plastic art, the 
Danish schools for young peasants, trade 
and navigation, the labor question, social 
legislation, etc. Moreover, eminent artists 
make their appearance, and excursions are 
arranged to places of interest in the beau- 
tiful neighborhood, so it is no wonder that 
numerous and strong friendships should 
be made at these meetings between the 
young students from the three countries, 
friendships which in future will no doubt 
be of great importance to the mutual 
understanding in the three Scandinavian 
countries. 

In connection with this course a similar 
one was held in the same year in Sweden 
for Danish and Norwegian teachers, and 
at the Norwegian Agricultural College a 
course was held for Danish and Swedish 
dairy farmers. In addition to these spe- 
cial courses a “study week” was held at 
Helsingborg (Sweden) under the patron- 
age of the Swedish crown prince for the 
purpose of increasing the knowledge of 
culture in the three Scandinavian coun- 
tries generally and of Danish and Swedish 
civilization in past and present ages on 
both sides of the sound. 

Through the medium of the societies 
there has further been an exchange of uni- 
versity professors between the Scandi- 
navian countries as well as of pupils of 
secondary schools and of teachers and 
pupils of schools for young peasants. It 
will thus be seen that an important cul- 
tural activity, which undoubtedly will 
leave its mark in the future, is displayed 
by the societies. Likewise arrangements 
are made for trips of school children and 
organizations of workmen, numerous lec- 
tures, the publication of instructive pam- 
phlets, etc. 

The societies have now carried on their 
activity between four and five years, and 
the results attained leave no doubt that 
there is a vehement desire among these 
closely related peoples to communicate 
with each other, and in practical as well 
as cultural domains to seek support and 
information from each other. 


SCANDINAVIAN CO-OPERATION IN 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


The foregoing is by no means an ex- 
haustive account of the Scandinavian co- 
operation. 


Numerous associations have 
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been in existence for many years and new 
ones are continually being formed. Alto- 
gether we get the impression of three 
vigorous nations, which, while maintain- 
ing their own independence, try to obtain 
cultural development by co-operating with 
peoples of a kindred race, and thus create 
a unity and a wealth which will enable 
them to hold their own before larger 
nations. 

It would be too tedious to enter into 
details, but a simple enumeration of some 
of the meetings and conferences held in 
the year 1922 will convey a vivid impres- 
sion of the numerous departments in which 
the nations co-operate. Thus the twelfth 
conference of Scandinavian lawyers was 
held at Christiana, where about 600 mem- 
bers were present; among the questions 
discussed was a codification of the civil 
law of the Scandinavian countries. The 
Scandinavian Administrative Union held 
its second meeting at Stockholm, attended 
by upwards of 400 civil servants, and dis- 
cussed questions about economy in the 
administration, the administration versus 
committees, about the libraries of the ad- 
ministrative authorities, etc. Relating to 
question of legislation, meetings have been 
held about family law, maritime law, in- 
surance, right of proprietorship in in- 
dustry, and aerial navigation. Relating 
to traffic questions, conferences were held 
about the postal service, the telegraph 
service, air traffic, tourist traffic, motor- 
car traffic, etc. Of great interest was an 
attempt made by the newspapers, the 
Svenska Dagbladet, the Norwegian Aften- 
posten, and the Danish Berlingske Ti- 
dende, to arrange Scandinavian days, 
mutual tourist visits to the three capitals 
with inspection of the local sights, ex- 
cursions, and Scandinavian festivals. 
Each visit was attended by 400 to 500 
people, and the whole of this triangular 
trip was a great success. It is also worth 
mentioning that quite a number of organi- 
zations of workmen and employers held 
meetings, at which questions concerning 
wages and questions of a technical nature 
were discussed. In the field of science 
conferences were held by archeologists, 
geologists, mathematicians, physicists, 
physicians, teachers, and undergraduates ; 
in the domain of art there is likewise a 
constant and lively exchange. Further 
Scandinavian missionary meetings, boy- 
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scout meetings, meetings of female nurses, 
of housewives, allotment owners and 
unions of social-democratic young men 
and women were held. This certainly 
conveys a vivid impression of the compre- 
hensiveness of the Scandinavian co-oper- 
ation. The importance of it is perhaps 
best appreciated by looking at the fact that 
in spite of linguistic difficulties these meet- 
ings have of late years been numerously 
attended by people from Finland and Ice- 
land. 

The co-operation between the kindred 
nations of Scandinavia is the outcome of 
a sound feeling of consanguinity, an ideal 
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endeavor to form a connection among 
people who have the same interests and the 
same feelings, the natural outcome of the 
need felt by small nations to stand side by 
side over against the forces at work in the 
great world. This feeling of consan- 
guinity manifested itself in the domain of 
economy, when the countries mutually 
supported each other to the best of their 
ability during the great war, and although 
this support is not continued to the same 
extent in time of peace, the uninterrupted 
cultural co-operation will always render 
it possible to resume the same, should the 
necessity arise. 





HISTORY v. PATRIOTISM 


By LUCIA PYM 


HE periodical expose of British prop- 

aganda in the United States took place 
recently in New York City, where, under 
the egis of Mayor Hylan, Commissioner 
of Accounts David Hirshfeld issued a re- 
port on the investigation of pro-British 
text-books of history in use in the public 
schools of the city. 


THE INVESTIGATION 


According to Mr. Hirshfeld, complaints 
were received by Mayor Hylan, from per- 
sons unnamed, concerning the following 
histories : 


An American History. Revised 1920. By 
David Saville Muzzey, Ph. D. Barnard 
College, Columbia University. 

A History of the United States for Schools. 
Revised 1919. By Andrew C. McLaugh- 
lin, A. M., LL. B., Head of Department 
of History, Chicago University, and 
Claud H. Van Tyne, Ph. D., Head of De- 
partment of History, Michigan Univer- 
sity. 

A History of the American People. Revised 
1918. By Willis Mason West, some time 
Professor of History and Head of the 
Department of History, University of 
Minnesota. 

Our United States. Revised 1923. By Wil- 
liam Backus Guitteau, Ph. D., Director 
of Schools, Toledo, Ohio. 


Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. Edited 1919. 


By C. H. Ward, Taft School, Watertown, 
Connecticut. 





A Short American History by Grades (Parts 
Iand II). Revised 1920 and 1922. And 
American History by Grammar Grades. 
By Everett Barnes, A. M. 


The investigation was conducted by Mr. 
Hirshfeld himself, who not only read the 
text-books in question, but, to use his own 
words, “did extensive research work”; 
and, further, held five public hearings, to 
which all interested were invited. At 
these hearings some twenty-two witnesses, 
prominent among whom were Mr. Julius 
Hyman, representing the National Se- 
curity League and the Jewish Welfare 
Board; Mr. John Jerome Rooney, chair- 
man of District School Board No. 15, 
Manhattan; Mr. William Pickens, Field 
Secretary, National Association for the 
Advancement of the Colored People; Mrs. 
Marie Stuart, representing National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of the Col- 
ored People, and Mr. Thomas P. Tuite, 
Executive Secretary of the Star Spangled 
Banner Association, appeared for what 
may be termed the prosecution, and two 
for the defense. No recognized authori- 
ties on historical questions were present. 

The standpoint from which the investi- 
gation was conducted may best be ex- 
plained in Mr. Hirshfeld’s own words: 


I do not for one moment contend that 
everything contained in our American his- 
tory text-books prior to the pro-English 
propaganda in America was absolutely true. 
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However, those American histories were 
written from the American point of view, 
intended to awaken love for everything 
American, to instill patriotism in the breasts 
of the young, and to excite their admiration 
for the heroic men and splendid women who 
laid the foundation of our independence and 
made this nation a fact. If any of the old- 
time history books contained any inaccura- 
cies of particular events, they erred in favor 
of Americanism, and I, for one, would rather 
have it that way. 


MR. HIRSHFELD’S AMERICANISM 


Bearing in mind the fact that Amer- 
icanism, as implied both in Mr. Hirsh- 
feld’s own words and by his critical an- 
alysis of the text-books under investiga- 
tion, cannot exist, as a patriotic institu- 
tion, divorced from active hatred of the 
British Empire and all its works, the re- 
port assumes a certain seriousness. After 
careful examination of the accused his- 
tories, part quotations from which are 
reproduced in the report, together with 
Mr. Hirshfeld’s expert comments on their 
veracity, the investigator comes to the 
categorically stated conclusion that there 
are certain recognized influences which 
have been working long and powerfully to 
suborn our college and university profes- 
sors in order that our national history 
may be rewritten, the value of our na- 
tional characters underestimated, and the 
fixed principles upon which our nation 
was built undermined. Prominent among 
these influences, which are working for a 
reincorporation of the United States into 
the British Empire, the New York Com- 
missioner of Accounts cites, of course, the 
“international money and banking power,” 
the Rhodes Scholarship Alumni; Elihu 
Root, chairman of the Carnegie Council; 
the various Carnegie endowments, such as 
the Carnegie libraries, the Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, the Di- 
vision of Intercourse and Education, the 
Aid for Vocational Education, the Asso- 
ciation for International Conciliation, 
and the Carnegie Pension Fund for 
American professors and judges. With 
these pernicious and subterranean powers 
are also cited the Sons of St. George, the 
English-speaking Union, the Sulgrave 


Institute, the Pilgrim Society, the Church 
Peace Union, the World Alliance for Pro- 
moting International Friendship through- 
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out the World, the American Association 
for International Co-operation, the Magna 
Charta Day Association, the National Se- 
curity League, and especially, either in 
connection with one or the other of the 
above societies, George Haven Putnam, 
John W. Davis, George W. Wickersham, 
Prof. Matthew Page Andrews, President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President Wil- 
liam Allen Nielson of Smith College, 
Frank A. Vanderlip, George E. Roberts, 
and so on. 

But this organized effort to pervert the 
young American mind by causing it to 
recognize the connection between English 
and American institutions, such as the 
Magna Charter and the civil liberties 
guaranteed by the American Constitution, 
English common law and the basis of 
American law, is not an isolated and un- 
supported movement. It is not enough to 
attempt to mitigate the historical and ac- 
tual turpitude of the English nation as a 
whole by depriving an individual subject 
of a deep and constant desire to torture, 
oppress, and enslave the heroic and free- 
dom-loving American colonist (descendant 
of a hitherto unknown but noble race, 
born, perhaps, like Aphrodite, from the 
sea). This whole scheme is, states Mr. 
Hirshfeld, part of a definite and open 
movement to “tie up for good the United 
States with England,” which is being 
made by the “international bankers,” 
who have “succeeded in gaining con- 
trol of certain American ambassadors, 
United States Senators, congressmen, 
governors, legislators, judges, political 
leaders in both major parties, and others 
high in the councils of the nation,” and 
now no longer hide their true purpose 
of “bringing about a British-American 
union, to be controlled by England.” In 
the mind of Mr. Hirshfeld, these gentle- 
men’s advocacy of the League of Nations, 
the Four Power Treaty, and the World 
Court has no other meaning than “their 
willingness to subordinate American in- 
terests to those of England.” 


A DISTURBING SITUATION 


The situation thus vividly presented by 
the commissioner of accounts contains ele- 
ments of perturbation. In view of the 
fact that no expert historian was called 
upon to refute the actual truth of the 
various texts examined, it may be taken, 
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on Mr. Hirshfeld’s own statement, that it 
is less a matter of absolute historical ac- 
curacy that concerns Mayor Hylan and 
other protestants than the coincidence of 
this accuracy with the type of patriotism 
so aptly defined by George Bernard Shaw 
as a man’s belief in the moral, spiritual, 
and material supremacy of his country be- 
cause he was born there. Americanism, 
according to Mr. Hirshfeld and his pa- 
triotic associates, primarily consists of 
hatred and distrust of Great Britain, 
coupled with an unquestioning belief in 
“the people.” Any alleviation of this feel- 
ing strikes at the very roots of American 
independence and American nationality. 

Meanwhile the most renowned and re- 
spected citizens in the country, working 
through the various educational institu- 
tions, as well as through the better-known 
organizations devoted to the cause of in- 
ternational understanding and friendship, 
are bent upon destroying the independ- 
ence of their native land and placing her 
once more, as a vassal, under the spurred 
heel of oppressing Britain. The plot 
reaches far. At any moment the patriotic 
citizens of New York may awaken to find 
that the “international banking interests” 
have hoisted the Union Jack over the 
Woolworth Building, and the British 
minions have seized Tammany Hall and 
thrown Messrs. Hylan and Hirshfeld into 
the deepest dungeon of the Tombs; what 
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time, perverted and misled, the public- 
school children chant “Rule Britannia,” 
under the guidance of their bribed and 
subservient teachers. 

Commander Owsley, of the American 
Legion, declares that we “must keep on 
the alert and not let this protest, that has 
been so well started, dwindle away into 
nothing for want of the real facts about 
the hostile influences at work.” 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


Perusal of Mr. Hirshfeld’s report and 
its conclusions gives rise to the question, 
Is watchful waiting sufficient at this junc- 
ture to meet the situation adequately? 
More drastic measures, such as the exclu- 
sion from public office of all persons of 
British descent, however remote; a com- 
plete revision of history text-books by a 
commission composed of Mr. Hirshfeld, 
Mr. Jeremiah O’Leary, and similar pa- 
triotic Americans; revision of the staffs 
of all educational institutions throughout 
the country by a commission appointed by 
Mayor Hylan; suppression of the New 
York Times, the Christian Science Mon- 
itor, and various weeklies, all other pub- 
lications to be censored by an Emergency 
Board headed by Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst, and immediate closing of all 
banks and monetary institutions, includ- 
ing the United States Treasury, appear to 
be called for. 





FORBEARANCE 


By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


AST thou named all the birds without a gun? 

Loved the wood-rose and left it on its stalk? 
At rich men’s tables eaten bread and pulse? 
Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of trust? 


And loved so well a high behavior, 
In man or maid, that thou from speech refrained, 
Nobility more nobly to repay? 


O, be my friend, and teach me to be thine! 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S MES- 
SAGE TO CONGRESS 


The following extracts from President 
Coolidge’s address to Congress, delivered on 
the occasion of its reassembly, December 9, 
deal with the international relations of the 
United States: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

For us peace reigns everywhere. We de- 
sire to perpetuate it always by granting full 
justice to others and requiring of others full 
justice to ourselves. 

Our country has one cardinal principle to 
maintain in its foreign policy. It is an Amer- 
ican principle. It must be an American pol- 
icy. We attend to our own affairs, conserve 
our own strength, and protect the interests 
of our own citizens; but we recognize thor- 
oughly our obligation to help others, reserv- 
ing to the decision of our own judgment the 
time, the place, and the method. We realize 
the common bond of humanity. We know the 
inescapable law of service. 

Our country has definitely refused to adopt 
and ratify the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. We have not felt warranted in assum- 
ing the responsibilities which its members 
have assumed. I am not proposing any 
change in this policy, neither is the Senate. 
The incident, so far as we are concerned, is 
closed. 

The League exists as a foreign agency. 
We hope it will be helpful. But the United 
States sees no reason to limit its own free- 
dom and independence of action by joining 
it. We shall do well to recognize this basic 
fact in all national affairs and govern our- 
selves accordingly. 

WORLD COURT 

Our foreign policy has always been guided 
by two principles. The one is the avoidance 
of permanent political alliances which would 
sacrifice our proper independence. The other 
is the peaceful settlement of controversies 
between nations. By example and by treaty 
we have advocated arbitration. For nearly 
twenty-five years we have been a member of 
The Hague Tribunal, and have long sought 
the creation of a permanent World Court of 
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Justice. I am in full accord with both of 
these policies. I favor the establishment of 
such a court, intended to include the whole 
world. That is, and has long been, an Ameri- 
can policy. 

Pending before the Senate is a proposal 
that this government give its support to the 
permanent Court of International Justice, 
which is a new and somewhat different plan. 
This is not a partisan question. It should not 
assume an artificial importance. The court 
is merely a convenient instrument of adjust- 
ment to which we could go, but to which we 
could not be brought. It should be discussed 
with entire candor, not by a political but by 
a judicial method, without pressure and with- 
out prejudice. Partisanship has no place in 
our foreign relations. 

As I wish to see a court established, and 
as the proposal presents the only practical 
plan on which many nations have ever agreed, 
though it may not meet every desire, I there- 
fore commend it to the favorable considera- 
tion of the Senate, with the proposed reserva- 
tions clearly indicating our refusal to adhere 
to the League of Nations. 


RUSSIA 

Our diplomatic relations, lately so largely 
interrupted, are now being resumed, but Rus- 
sia presents notable difficulties. We have 
every desire to see that great people, who are 
our traditional friends, restored to their po- 
sition among the nations of the earth. We 
have relieved their pitiable destitution with 
an enormous charity. Our government offers 
no objection to the carrying on of commerce 
by our citizens with the people of Russia. 

Our government does not propose, however, 
to enter into relations with another régime 
which refuses to recognize the sanctity of in- 
ternational obligations. I do not propose to 
barter away, for the privilege of trade, any 
of the cherished rights of humanity. I do 
not propose to make merchandise of any 
American principles. These rights and prin- 
ciples must go wherever the sanctions of our 
government go. 

But while the favor of America is not for 
sale, I am willing to make very large conces- 
sions for the purpose of rescuing the people 
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of Russia. Already encouraging evidences of 
returning to the ancient ways of society can 
be detected. But more are needed, When- 
ever there appears any disposition to compen- 
sate our citizens who were despoiled, and to 
recognize that debt contracted with our gov- 
ernment, not by the Czar, but by the newly 
formed Republic of Russia; whenever the 
active spirit of enmity to our institutions is 
abated; whenever there appear works meet 
for repentance, our country ought to be the 
first to go to the economic and moral rescue 
of Russia. We have every desire to help and 
no desire to injure. We hope the time is 
near at hand when we can act. 


DEBTS 


The current debt and interest due from 
foreign governments, exclusive of the British 
debt of $4,600,000,000, is about $7,200,000,000. 
I do not favor the cancellation of this debt, 
but I see no objection to adjusting it in ac- 
cordance with the principle adopted for the 
British debt. Our country would not wish to 
assume the rdéle of an oppressive creditor, 
but would maintain the principle that finan- 
cial obligations between nations are likewise 
moral obligations which international faith 
and honor require should be discharged. 

Our government has a liquidated claim 
against Germany for the expense of the army 
of occupation of over $255,000,000. Besides 
this, the Mixed Claims Commission have be- 
fore them about 12,500 claims of American 
citizens, aggregating about $1,225,000,000. 
These claims have already been reduced by 
a recent decision, but there are valid claims 
reaching well toward $500,000,000. Our 
thousands of citizens with credits due them 
of hundreds of millions of dollars have no 
redress save in the action of our government. 
These are very substantial interests, which 
it is the duty of our government to protect 
as best it can. That course I propose to 
pursue. 

It is for these reasons that we have a di- 
rect interest in the economic recovery of 
Europe. They are enlarged by our desire 
for the stability of civilization and the wel- 
fare of humanity. That we are making sac- 
rifices to that end none can deny. Our de- 
ferred interest alone amounts to a million 
dollars every day. But recently we offered 
to aid with our advice and counsel. We have 
reiterated our desire to see France paid and 
Germany revived. We have proposed dis- 
armament. We have earnestly sought to 
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compose differences and restore peace. We 
shall persevere in well-doing, not by force, 
but by reason. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
The foreign service of our government 
needs to be reorganized and improved. 


RECOGNITION OF SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


NoTe.—Following President Coolidge’s ref- 
erence to the question of recognition of the 
Soviet Government in Russia in his message 
to Congress, the Soviet Commissary for For- 
eign Affairs, George Chicherin, addressed, on 
December 16, a note to the Government of the 
United. States, making a bid for negotiations 
on the matter. On December 18 Secretary 
Hughes caused a statement to be transmitted 
to Moscow, through the American Legation 
in Riga, enunciating the position of the 
United States Government on the subject. 
On December 19 Chicherin issued a state- 
ment dealing with the Hughes pronounce- 
ment. On the same day, Senator Ladd, of 
North Dakota, introduced a resolution in the 
United States Senate attacking the position 
of the State Department. Simultaneously 
with the Ladd resolution the State Depart- 
ment made public an intercepted set of in- 
structions from Moscow to the Communist 
groups in the United States. Following is the 
text of these documents: 


1. CHICHERIN’S NOTE 

It has been the constant endeavor of the 
Soviet Government to bring about a resump- 
tion of friendly relations with the United 
States of America based upon mutual trust. 
With this in view, it has repeatedly an- 
nounced its readiness to enter into negotia- 
tions with the American Government and to 
remove all misunderstandings and differences 
between the two countries. 

After reading your message to Congress, 
the Soviet Government, sincerely anxious to 
establish at last firm friendship with the peo- 
ple and Government of the United States, in- 
forms you of its complete readiness to discuss 
with your government all problems mentioned 
in your message, these negotiations being 
based on the principle of mutual non-inter- 
vention in internal affairs. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment will continue wholeheartedly to ad- 
here to this principle, expecting the same 
attitude from the American Government. 

As to the question of claims, mentioned in 
your message, the Soviet Government is fully 
prepared to negotiate with a view toward its 
satisfactory settlement on the assumption 
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that the principle of reciprocity will be rec- 
ognized all around. On its part, the Soviet 
Government is ready to do all in its power, 
so far as the dignity and interests of its 
country permit, to bring about the desired 
end, of renewal of friendship with the United 
States of America. 

CHICHERIN, 

People’s Commissary for 
Foreign Affairs. 


2. STATEMENT BY SECRETARY 
HUGHES 


There would seem to be at this time no 
reason for negotiations. The American Goy- 
ernment, as the President said in his message 
to the Congress, is not proposing to barter 
away its principles. 

If the Soviet authorities are ready to re- 
store the confiscated property of American 
citizens or make effective compensation, they 
ean do so. If the Soviet authorities are ready 
to repeal their decree repudiating Russia’s 
obligations to this country and recognize 
them, they can do so. It requires no confer- 
ence or negotiations to accomplish these re- 
sults, which can and should be achieved at 
Moscow as evidence of good faith. 

The American Government has not incurred 
liabilities to Russia or repudiated obligations. 
Most serious is the continued propaganda to 
overthrow the institutions of this country. 
This government can enter into no negotia- 
tions until these efforts directed from Mos- 
cow are abandoned. 


3. CHICHERIN’S COMMENT 


For the peace of the world, it would be of 
great advantage if the United States came to 
an agreement with us—a great step toward 
the settlement of world conditions; but Mr. 
Charles Hughes is still using his influence 
against such a result. 

His statement said that Russia must give 
back all the confiscated property, satisfy 
claims, and pay debts before he would even 
negotiate. We, then, on our part, might ask 
that all our counter-claims, all our demands 
for compensation because of American inter- 
vention, should be settled before there were 
any negotiations. 

He said also that negotiations are impos- 
sible until Moscow ceases to be the center of 
propaganda. New York is also the center of 
propaganda. Many of the revolutionary 
parties have executives there. We have 
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many times declared that no support was 
given by our government to the revolutionary 
parties there. At the time Martens was ex- 
pelled no evidence of such support was given. 

So we declare that now and in the future 
we do not and will not give support from our 
government to the revolutionary parties in 
America; that our principle is non-inter- 
ference with the internal affairs of another 
country. 

We know that the section of public opinion 
in America which understands the advances 
of relations with us is gradually growing, 
and we continue to fix our hopes on a change 
in public opinion in America. 


4. SENATOR LADD’S RESOLUTION 


Resolwed, That the Secretary of State be, 
and is hereby, requested, if not incompatible 
with the public interest, to transmit to the 
Senate, for its information, all papers, docu- 
ments, or other matter in his possession per- 
taining to the indebtedness of the Govern- 
ment of Russia to the Government of the 
United States; the names of all persons, 
companies, and corporations, if any, owing 
allegiance to the United States, to whom the 
Russian Government is indebted, and the 
terms and circumstances under which the in- 
debtedness was contracted. 

The amounts of indebtedness to each per- 
son, company, and corporation heretofore 
mentioned, together with the rules, regula- 
tions, and requirements formulated by the 
Department of State, if any, which are made 
a condition precedent to the exercise of the 
incontrovertible right of every American 
citizen to exchange his products for the 
products of the citizens or subjects of a 
friendly nation, with whom we are not now 
and have never been at war; and information 
as to whether there exists at this time, or 
has existed since the armistice, any secret 
agreements, confidential understandings, dip- 
lomatic arrangements, or verbal compacts be- 
tween officials of the Department of State 
and the officials of any foreign governments, 
with the view of prohibiting, restricting, or 
retarding trade between the peoples of these 
countries and the people of Russia; also all 
documentary evidence, if any, in the posses- 
sion of the Department of State as to the 
activities of the Russian Government in 
spreading propaganda during the past three 
years, detrimental to our institutions and en- 
couraging the overthrow of our form of gov- 
ernment. 
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5. STATEMENT ISSUED BY THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT 


The Department of State made public to- 
day the text of instructions given by Zinoviev, 
President of the Communist International 
and President of the Petrograd Soviet, to the 
Workers’ Party of America, the Communist 
organization in the United States. 

The Department of Justice has assured the 
Department of State of the authenticity of 
these instructions. The Communist Inter- 
national, with headquarters at Moscow, is the 
organ of the Communist Party for inter- 
national propaganda. The Soviet régime in 
Russia is the organ of the Communist Party 
for the governing of Russia. As Steklov, 
member of the Russian Communist Party and 
of the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee and editor of the Jzvestia, official 
organ of the Soviet régime, has stated in his 
official paper : 


The close organic and spiritual connection 
between the Soviet Republic and the Com- 
munist International cannot be doubted. And 
even if this connection had not been admitted 
many times by both sides, it would be clear 
to everybody as an established fact. ‘ 
This connection is not merely of a spiritual, 
but also of a material and palpable character. 
a The mutual solidarity of the Soviet 
republics and the Communist International is 
an accomplished fact. In the same degree as 
the existence and the stability of Soviet Rus- 
sia are of importance to the Third Inter- 
national, the strengthening and the develop- 
ment of the Communist International is of 
great moment to Soviet Russia. 

Zinoviev’s instructions are as follows: 

The Communist International notes with 
great satisfaction that the work of the W. 
P. A. (Workers’ Party of America) for the 
past year has been expressed in a satisfac- 
tory, broad, and real revolutionary work. 
Particularly pleasing to us is the fact that 
all dissensions existing up to the present time 
in the ranks of the party have finally been 
liquidated and we hope that the W. P. A., the 
advance guard of the revolutionary prole- 
tariat of the United States of North America, 
will now more successfully conduct its revo- 
lutionary work among the millions of Ameri- 
can proletarians. 

For more intensive revolutionary work we 
Suggest that following instructions be ad- 
hered to: 

1. All the activity of the party must at the 
present time be directed among the workers 
of the large industries, such as the railroad 
workers, miners, weavers, stee] workers, and 
similar workers engaged in the principal in- 
dustries of the United States. 

2. Among these workers in the factories, 
mills, plantations, clubs, &c., there must be 
organized units of ten. The head of this unit 
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of ten must, in so far as possible, be an old 
trusted member of the party, who must once 
a week, together with his ten, study the Com- 
munist program and other revolutionary 
literature. 

3. These units of ten must be organized by 
occupation and nationality. 

4. The head of the unit must know inti- 
mately each individual member of his ten, 
his character, habits, the degree of his revo- 
lutionism, &c., and report everything direct 
to the central committee of the party. 

5. Each of these units of ten must have had 
their own fighting unit of not less than three 
men, who are appointed by the leader of the 
unit with the approval of the central com- 
mittee of the party. The members of the 
fighting unit, in addition to all other mat- 
ters, must once a week be given instructions 
in shooting and receive some instruction in 
pioneer work (sapper work). 

6. All the unit leaders of each district must 
meet once every two months to discuss the 
progress of their work and their plans for 
further activities in the presence of a mem- 
ber of the central committee of the party. 

We are firmly convinced that work in the 
direction designated by us will give enormous 
results in the sense of preparing thousands 
of new propagandists, future leaders of the 
military forces of the party and faithful 
fighters during the socia] revolution. 

With reference to the organization by the 
W. P. A. of the Federated Farmer-Labor 
Party, the Communist International expresses 
its complete satisfaction and its approval to 
the central committee of the party for its 
boldness and tact in putting this idea into 
effect. We hope that the party will step by 
step conquer (embrace) the proletarian forces 
of America, and in the not-distant future 
raise the red flag over the White House. 


THE ALLIED NOTES TO 
GERMANY 


The two Allied notes to Germany regard- 
ing the ex-Crown Prince and the resumption 
of military control are as follows: 


The Allied governments take cognizance of 
the declaration made by the German Govern- 
ment, that it has no intention whatever of 
disputing the obligations imposed upon it by 
the Treaty of Versailles. They must, how- 
ever, point out that the German Government 
notwithstanding persists in bringing forward 
reasons of fact for continuing to evade in 
practice the exercise of military control. It 
is true that the German Government in this 
instance does not base its case on the partici- 
pation of French and Belgian officers in the 
control operations in order to escape them; 
but it maintains that the resumption of the 
control would tend to aggravate the internal 
difficulties and would inevitably give rise to 
incidents. 
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The conference must first of all inform the 
German Government that the control opera- 
tions have been impeded for many months 
past. It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
gravity of such a situation. The conference 
can still less permit it to be prolonged, as it 
would be entitled to question whether the ob- 
stacles thus raised to the fulfilment of the 
work of the Commission of Military Control 
have not precisely favored the development 
of disorderly elements, and thus contributed 
to the growth of the difficulties of which the 
yerman Government complains. 


NO PRETEXT FOR INCIDENTS 


The Allied governments cannot, moreover, 
admit that the resumption of control opera- 
tions would be, in themselves, a fresh source 
of difficulties or would give rise to incidents. 
Not only do the major part of these opera- 
tions, by reason of their character and car- 
ried out under these conditions, furnish no 
pretext for such incidents, but the Control 
Commission (and the German Government is 
not unaware of the fact) has always acted 
in the interest of the accomplishment of its 
mission, so as to facilitate the work of the 
yerman authorities (and its tact in this con- 
nection may be relied on). 

In these conditions the Allied governments 
consider it necessary to uphold the right, 
which belongs to the Commission of Military 
Control as well as to the Air Control Com- 
mittee, to carry out fully control operations. 
The Commission of Control and the Air Con- 
trol Committee are, moreover, in a position to 
estimate the operations, the carrying out of 
which appears for the time being feasible and 
necessary. 

The Allied governments remind the German 
Government that whenever the two commis- 
sions of control and observation may, accord- 
ing to rules already laid down and agreed, 
notify the German authorities that they in- 
tend making a visit, the German Government 
is compelled, according to article 206 of the 
Versailles Treaty, to afford the Interallied 
Commission of Control and their members all 
the facilities necessary for the carrying out 
of their work. Consequently the Allied gov- 
ernments have decided that the operations of 
military control and aircraft inspection 
should be resumed without delay, under con- 
ditions which will be notified to the German 
Government by the presidents of the respect- 
ive commissions. 


In the event of these operations being op- 
posed either by the German authorities or by 
German subjects, the Allied governments re- 
serve the right to take such measures as may 
appear proper for the carrying out of the 
treaty. 

(Signed) 


PoINcaRE. 
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THE EX-CROWN PRINCE 


The note of the Conference of Ambassadors 
on the subject of the ex-Crown Prince of 
Germany is as follows: 


In a note addressed by Herr von Hésch on 
November 10, 1923, the German Government 
notified the conference, in reply to the ques- 
tion raised on November 9, that it had au- 
thorized its representative in Holland to give 
the ex-Crown Prince a passport to return 
to Germany. The Allied governments take 
cognizance of this statement. 

They also take cognizance of the letter 
addressed on November 18, 1918, by the Ger- 
man chargé d’affaires to the Director of Po- 
litical Affairs at the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs for communication to the French 
premier (a copy of which is annexed to this 
letter). The Allied governments take note of 
the declarations contained in the above-men- 
tioned document, both as regards the renun- 
ciation by the ex-Crown Prince of his rights 
to the crown of Prussia and the imperial 
crown and the formal undertaking by the 
German Government not to authorize the re- 
turn to Germany of the ex-Emperor. 

They point out that the German Govern- 
ment, by communicating to the French Gov- 
ernment the text of the renunciation of the 
Crown Prince, has thus shown that it con- 
siders the renunciation to be valid, and that 
it does not admit of its annulment. At the 
same time the Allied governments point out 
that the German Government, which in order 
to evade the obligations of the Peace Treaty 
in the matter of military control, cited the 
difficulties of the internal situation in Ger- 
many and the state of unrest there, has, in 
full knowledge of the facts, authorized the 
return of the ex-Crown Prince, whose pres- 
ence in German territory they cannot fail to 
know is likely to provoke serious complica- 
tions for Germany, both at home and abroad. 

In these circumstances the Allied powers 
feel obliged to inform the German Govern- 
ment that they hold it fully responsible for 
the consequences which may result from its 
having granted permission to the ex-Crown 
Prince to reside in Germany. They also feel 
it necessary to warn the German Government 
of the danger which might result from this 
situation, and which might compel the Allied 
powers to consult together upon the necessary 
measures to deal with the situation. 

(Signed) POINCARE. 


THE HOHENZOLLERN RENUNCIATION 
In the letter of Herr von Hiésch, referred 
to above, it is stated: 


First, the ex-Crown Prince renounced by 
an act, which he signed on December 1, 1918, 
his rights to the Crown of Prussia and the 
imperial crown. The substance of the docu- 
ment in question is as follows [according to 
the translation from the German text]: 

“By this document I expressly and finally 
renounce all rights to the Prussian and im- 
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perial crowns to which I might be entitled 
either by virtue of the renunciation of the 
throne by His Majesty the Emperor and King 
or by virtue of any other title. Signed by my 
hand at Wieringen on December 1, 1918. 
“WILHELM.” 


Secondly, the ex-Kaiser has made no re- 
quest to the German Government in which he 
expressed his desire to return to Germany. 

Thirdly, the German Government can only 
once more formally confirm its declaration, 
which I made known to you the day before 
yesterday, that it will not permit the return 
of the ex-Kaiser to Germany. 





SENATOR BORAH’S RESOLU- 
TION 


DeceMBER 20, Senator Borah introduced in 
the Senate what is known as Senate Resolu- 
tion 101. 

The resolution was ordered to lie on the 
table, as follows: 

Whereas war is the greatest existing men- 
ace to society, and has become so expensive 
and destructive that it not only causes the 
stupendous burdens of taxation now afflicting 
our people but threatens to engulf and destroy 
civilization; and 

Whereas civilization has been marked in its 
upward trend out of barbarism into its pres- 
ent condition by the development of law and 
courts to supplant methods of violence and 
force; and 

Whereas the genius of civilization has dis- 
covered but two methods of compelling the 
settlement of human disputes, namely, law 
and war, and therefore, in any plan for the 
compulsory settlement of international con- 
troversies, we must choose between war on 
the one hand and the process of law on the 
other; and 

Whereas war between nations has always 
been and still is a lawful institution, so that 
any nation may, with or without cause, de- 
clare war against any other nation and be 
strictly within its legal rights; and 

Whereas revolutionary war or wars of lib- 
eration are illegal and criminal, to wit, high 
treason, whereas under existing international 
law wars of aggression between nations are 
perfectly lawful; and 

Whereas the overwhelming moral senti- 
ment of civilized people everywhere is against 
the cruel and destructive institution of war; 
and 

Whereas all alliances, leagues, or plans 
which rely upon force as the ultimate power 
for the enforcement of peace carry the seeds 
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either of their own destruction or of military 
dominancy to the utter subversion of liberty 
and justice; and 

Whereas we must recognize the fact that 
resolutions or treaties outlawing certain 
methods of killing will not be effective so 
long as war itself remains lawful; and that 
in international relations we must have, not 
rules and regulations of war, but organic 
laws against war; and 

Whereas in our Constitutional Convention 
in 1787 it was successfully contended by 
Madison and Hamilton that the use of force 
when applied to people collectively—that is, 
to States or nations—was unsound in princi- 
ple and would be tantamount to a declaration 
of war; and 

Whereas we have in our Federal Supreme 
Court a practical and effective model for a 
real international court, as it has specific 
jurisdiction to hear and decide controversies 
between our sovereign States; and 

Whereas our Supreme Court has exercised 
this jurisdiction, without resort to force, for 
135 years, during which time scores of con- 
troversies have been judicially and peaceably 
settled that might otherwise have led to war 
between the States, and thus furnishes a 
practical exemplar for the compulsory and 
pacific settlement of international controver- 
sies; and 

Whereas an international arrangement of 
such judicial character would not shackle the 
independence or impair the sovereignty of 
any nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That it is the view of the Senate 
of the United States that war between na- 
tions should be outlawed as an institution or 
means for the settlement of international con- 
troversies, by making it a public crime under 
the law of nations, and that every nation 
should be encouraged by solemn agreement or 
treaty to bind itself to indict and punish its 
own international war breeders or instigators 
and war profiteers under powers similar to 
those conferred upon our Congress under Ar- 
ticle I, section 8, of our Federal Constitution, 
which clothes the Congress with the power 
“to define and punish offenses against the law 
of nations”; and be it 

Resolwed further, That a code of interna- 
tional law of peace based upon equality and 
justice between nations, amplified and ex- 
panded and adapted and brought down to 
date, should be created and adopted ; 

Second, That a judicial substitute for war 
should be created (or, if existing in part, 
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adapted and adjusted) in the form or nature 
of an international court, modeled on our 
Federal Supreme Court in its jurisdiction 
over controversies between our sovereign 
States, such court to possess affirmative juris- 
diction to hear and decide all purely interna- 
tional controversies, as defined by the code, 
or arising under treaties, and to have the 
same power for the enforcement of its de- 
crees as our Federal Supreme Court, namely, 
the respect of all enlightened nations for 
judgments resting upon open and fair inves- 
tigations and impartial decisions and the com- 
pelling power of enlightened public opinion. 


International Notes 





PERSIA ADDS A HOPEFUL NOTE to the New 
Year orchestra of the world. Hussein Alai, 
Persian minister to the United States, has 
recently pointed out that, being let alone, at 
last Persia is “getting along famously.” The 
American commission headed by Dr. A. C. 
Millspaugh, formerly of our State Depart- 
ment, and Prof. E. L. Bogart, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, together with a staff of twelve 
Americans, has upon invitation been in Persia 
since September last. Under the supervision 
of this commission, there has been a balanc- 
ing of the budget, a centralization of finances, 
the beginning of a Persian national bank, 
and a survey for a complete reassessment of 
taxes. Oil there is in Persia—possibly in 
north Persia and certainly in south Persia. 
The oil in south Persia is being exploited by 
British interests. When the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey was about to take 
over a concession for the oil rights in north- 
ern Persia, British interests objected on the 
ground that they had acquired these northern 
rights from the Russians. The Persian Par- 
liament has objected to the extension of Brit- 
ish operations to the north; and there the 
matter stands. 


THE CoNnGRESS OF WoMEN of the Litle En- 
tente, which was recently held at Bucharest, 
has an interesting story behind it. 

The Women’s Little Entente was founded 
at Rome during the summer international 
feminist congress, and was joined by Poland, 
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Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Greece, Bulgaria, 
and Rumania; but since the delegates of these 
countries had received no authority from 
their organizations to form such a feminist 
federation, the Women’s Little Entente has 
been, up to the present, of a provisional char- 
acter, and has only just now been formally 
established at the Bucharest Congress. 

At the congress, the rules of the Women’s 
Little Entente received full sanction, and the 
aim of the work is as follows: The political 
enfranchisement of women, with the desire 
for the ultimate legal recognition of all fem- 
inist ideals; the protection of the socially 
weak; work for permanent peace, and the 
protection of national minorities. Special at- 
tention was paid to the last question. The 
feminist organizations will collect data on 
the subject of national minorities independ- 
ently, and will work for their protection ac- 
cording to their numbers. 

For the better acquaintance and rapproche- 
ment of the peoples forming the Little En- 
tente, a complete plan has been worked out, 
which includes exchange of university stu- 
dents, organization of scientific excursions, 
sending of journalists from one country to 
another, small investigations of the most im- 
portant problems, holding of conferences, etc. 

At the Bucharest Congress, Bulgaria was 
excluded from the Women’s Little Entente 
because at the Women’s Congress at Podje- 
drad, near Prague, the Bulgarian delegates 
had unjustly accused Serbia of the oppres- 
sion of national minorities in Macedonia. 
But at the same time, Bulgaria was given to 
understand that it will be received again into 
the entente if Bulgarian feminist organiza- 
tions show in the future that they really wish 
for pacificism and will apologize for the inci- 
dent at Podjedrad. 

Next year the congress of the Women’s 
Little Entente will be held at Belgrade. 


AN OFFICE OF INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY is 
created by an Italian decree effective Septem- 
ber 29, which introduces certain changes in 
the Italian patent laws, principally with ref- 
erence to the duration of the patent and the 
fees payable and the organization of the 
patent office. All matters relating to patents, 
trade-marks, designs, models, and copyrights 
will fall under the jurisdiction of the Office 
of Intellectual Property, which is under the 
Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labor. 
Patent rights will run for a period of 15 
years from the date of application. Formerly 
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patents were granted from 1 to 15 years, at 
the election of the patentee. The application 
and description of the discovery or the in- 
vention must be drawn up in the Italian 
language. Applications for rights in connec- 
tion with additions to or modifications of 
already existing patents, if filed by the owner 
within the six months following the date of 
the original patent, will have priority over 
similar applications which may be presented 
by third parties within the stated period. 
The following fees are charged in connection 
with obtaining and maintaining patent 
rights: Application, 100 lire; an annual tax 
beginning with 50 lire for the first year and 
increasing by 50 lire for each succeeding 
year; a special tax of 100 lire, in addition to 
the application fee, for additions to or modi- 
fications of already-existing patents. The 
application tax, the first annual tax, and the 
tax on modifications or additions will be pay- 
able at the time the applications are filed. 
The application fee will not be refunded on 
withdrawal or rejection of the application for 
patent. Subsequent annual fees are payable 
in advance each year, during the month cor- 
responding to that in which the application 
was originally filed. If taxes are not paid 
when due, they will be accepted within the 
three months following, on payment of an 
extra charge of 25 lire. The terms of the 
present decree will apply to patent rights 
already obtained, but taxes previously paid 
in accordance with the laws and rules then 
established will stand good and valid. Those 
taxes which are unpaid will have to be set- 
tled in conformity with the terms of this 
decree. Patentees holding patents which 
have been granted for a period of less than 
15 years may continue to enjoy their priv- 
ileges until the expiration of a total period 
of 15 years, taxes to be paid in accordance 
with the provisions of this decree. 


MAHJONGG SETS VALUED AT $849,833 figure 
in imports of merchandise into the United 
States from Shanghai, China, for the first 
nine months of this year, which show an in- 
crease of almost 33 per cent, compared with 
the corresponding period of 1922. Shipments 
to the United States were valued at $47,582,- 
423 in 1923, compared with $38,709,080 dur- 
ing the same period of last year, but gold 
bars and coin were valued at $6,062,712 that 
year, while they only amounted to $4,249,034 
in 1923, resulting in a net increase of exports 





aggregating $10,687,021 over the preceding 
year. Based on these returns, it is estimated 
that the total declared exports from China 
to the United States for the full year will in- 
crease about 23 per cent over the exports of 
1922. 


PROTESTS AGAINST THE RATIFICATION of the 
treaty with Turkey are making their appear- 
ance. Senate Resolution 54, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, reads: 


Whereas the United States on the 23d day 
of April, 1920, recognized Armenia as an inde- 
pendent State and the Senate by resolution 
of May 14, 1920, extended congratulations to 
Armenia upon the attainment of her inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
on November 20, 1920, pursuant to the stipu- 
lations of the treaty of Sevres and at the in- 
stance of the powers signatory to said treaty, 
defined the southwestern boundaries of Ar- 
menia, and the President of the United States 
on November 10, 1922, declared that “every- 
thing which may be done will be done to pro- 
tect the Armenian people and reserve to them 
the rights which the Sevres treaty undertook 
to bestow” ; and 

Whereas Great Britain, France, Italy, Ja- 
pan, Belgium, Greece, Poland, Portugal, Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and Tur- 
key on the 10th day of August, 1920, formally 
recognized Armenia as a free and independ- 
ent State and solemnly pledged themselves to 
protect the national rights and liberties of the 
Armenian people; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
view with misgiving and disappointment the 
failure of the powers to protect the independ- 
ence of Armenia, to bring to an end the reign 
of violence and terrorism to which the Ar- 
menians had been subjected at the hands of 
the Turks, and to remove impediments to the 
maintenance of an independent Armenian 
State and to the peaceable settlement of Ar- 
menians within the territories ascribed to 
said State in the treaty of Sevres and de- 
limited by the President of the United States 
in accordance with said treaty: Now there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the United States do not resume diplo- 
matic relations with Turkey, or permit its 
nationals to advance any financial aid to 
Turkey, until the Turkish Government shall 
have withdrawn all its military forces and 
occupation from the territories allocated to 
Armenia in the treaty of Sevres and delimited 
by the President of the United States in con- 
formity with said treaty, and shall have re- 
moved all impediments to the peaceable set- 
tlement of Armenians within said territory, 
and shall have consented to the setting up of 
an independent Armenian State therein, free 
from any claim of sovereignty thereover by 
the Turkish Government. 
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THE INTERNATINAL FEDERATION OF TRADE 
Unions reports that, of late, increasing num- 
bers of German workers are leaving Germany 
in order to escape the distressing conditions 
in their own country. All the countries bor- 
dering on Germany announce a growing 
stream of German immigration. In most of 
these countries it is necessary to have a 
special permit for entry, but many Germans 
manage to cross the frontiers secretly. Jugo- 
slavia, Rumania, and Portugal also report an 
increase in the number of immigrant Ger- 
mans. 


Emigration overseas has also increased. 
Every one who can by any possibility amass 
the necessary amount of money emigrates. 
The number of German emigrants leaving 
German and Dutch ports during the first half 
year of 1923 was 40,872, of whom 23,910 were 
males and 16,962 females. In June of this 
year, the emigration reached higher figures 
than any since the beginning of the nineties 
of last century. Most German emigrants go 
to South America, but emigration to the 
United States has also increased recently. 
American newspapers note the growing num- 
bers of German immigrants, who are often 
helped to defray the costs of the journey by 
relatives living in the States. In many cases, 
also, German families send over some young 
member of the family in order that he may 
help to maintain the rest of the family and 
pay for their subsequent removal to the 
States. The quota of German immigrants to 
the United States is now exhausted and no 
new immigrants will be admitted before the 
end of June, 1924. 


THE HUGE SUBMERSIBLE STEEL pDOcK for 
testing submarines, one of the engineering 
wonders of the war, is to be broken up. It 
was designed by a Hamburg engineer, first 
submitted to the Russian Government and 
rejected, and, in 1916, ordered for the Ger- 
man navy. It was not completed until 1918, 
coming into the possession of Great Britain 
on the cessation of hostilities. The dock con- 
tains a great cylinder for the reception of 
the U-boat to be tested, and berth space for 
two other submarines on either side of the 
cylinder. This dock is to be broken up at 
Queensborough by British iron and steel 
merchants. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN GOODS may be trans- 


ported again to France via Germany, accord- 
ing to a published statement of German rail- 
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ways. Since the beginning of 1923 the ex- 
change of goods between Czechoslovakia and 
France has had to go by a round-about route 
over Austrian and Swiss roads. 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL COUNCIL MEETING of 
the International Confederation of Students 
was held last September in England. Two 
outstanding results of the meeting are: 
First, an international students’ magazine, 
to be published six times a year, in French 
and English; second, the commissioning of 
the national unions in those countries which 
were neutral during the war to act as inter- 
mediaries to approach the students’ unions 
not now in the Federation. It is the wish 
of the Confederation to include representa- 
tives from every country that has its own 
students’ organization. 


THE BALTIC REPUBLICS OF EsTHONIA, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania are showing a trend to- 
ward more stable business conditions. The 
purchasing power of the people has risen, 
which means larger imports. Exports also 
show an increase. Agricultural industry is 
near:y at pre-war level, reducing the impor- 
tation of foodstuffs. Government finances 
have improved, showing a close balance be- 
tween revenue and expense, and the inflation 
of paper currency in these republics has 
stopped. 


AN AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, with 
a charter membership of 32, has been orga- 
nized in the Dominican Republic. Though 
the majority of the executive committee are 
to be citizens of the United States, honorary 
membership is to be extended to presidents 
of other chambers of commerce in Santo 
Domingo. It is intended to make clear to 
these organizations that the American cham- 
ber is in no sense a rival, but a body of men 
ready to co-operate in the promotion of trade 
between the Dominican Republic and the 
United States for the benefit of both coun- 
tries. 


THE ZR3, CONSTRUCTED IN GERMANY for the 
United States Navy, will be employed on a 
mail service between New York and London, 
according to a statement by Admiral Moffett, 
chief of the Bureau of Aéronautics. The Zep- 
pelin is expected to fly to the United States 
over France, Spain, and the South Atlantic. 
She will be able to carry a crew of 24 men 
and 30 passengers, with their baggage. The 
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seating and sleeping arrangements compare 
favorably with the finest American Pullman 
ears. The cooking compartment is to be 
equipped with electric appliances. Large 
windows give the passengers an excellent 
view of the world as they skim above it. 
The maximum speed of the ZR3 will be about 
80 miles an hour, with a cruising radius of 
8,600 miles. Midway in the Atlantic a ship 
will be stationed to direct or otherwise aid 
the great air vessel. 


SHIPPING THROUGH THE Kret Cana for 
the first half of 1923 aggregated 6,639,023 
registered net tons. This amount was more 
than half the tonnage for the year 1922, 
though the first six months are invariably 
poorer for shipping in the canal than are the 
later months. The heaviest traffic is always 
during the summer. Since German ships 
carried only 40 per cent of this tonnage, it 
is evident that foreign companies are discov- 
ering the saving of time, coal, and insurance 
to be made by using, whenever possible, the 
Kiel Canal. 


THE SUKKUR BARRAGE IN INp1IA is the 
largest irrigation scheme of its kind in the 
world. Two bridges, each more than five 
times the length of London Bridge, will cross 
the Indus. Seven canals will be constructed, 
three of which will be wider than the Suez 
Canal, and the largest 305 miles long. One 
canal will have a discharge equal to that of 
the Thames. It is estimated that this sys- 
tem will irrigate 500,000 acres, which is more 
than the total cultivated area of Egypt. The 
irrigated lands will produce annually about 
2,000,000 tons of grain and cotton. To Sir 
George Lloyd, retiring governor of Bombay, 
is ascribed the credit of forcing the solution 
of a problem involving the future prosperity 
of Sind, a problem which has baffled two 
generations. The system will, therefore, bear 
Sir George Lloyd’s name. 


RECOVERY OF NORMAL ACTIVITY in the 
Ruhr will be a slow process, says Commerce 
Reports, issued by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. This paper voices the opinion 
that there cannot be an early solution to the 
problem of shortage of supplies with which 
the French market has been laboring. Not 
only must the Ruhr equipment be put in sat- 
isfactory condition for operation, but it will 
be some time before the labor yield can be 
brought back to normal, and, what is quite 
as important, the transportation system must 
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be re-established. These developments may 
easily take so long that available stocks of 
coke and coal may become exhausted. More- 
over, so much of the first yield will be needed 
to rehabilitate the Ruhr industries them- 
selves that for some time little will be free 
for export. Only by such rehabilitation can 
the local population become again self-sup- 
porting. So, if the greatest yield from the 
Ruhr is finally to be attained, the French 
market will probably have short supplies 
from that source until, at least, well into 
1924. To increase the difficulties of France, 
Belgium has recently restricted her own coal 
exports 50 per cent. All this points to a 
continued, possibly an increasing depend- 
ence of France upon coal supplies from Brit- 
ish and other foreign sources, where pur- 
chases must be made with the franc at a low 
rate of exchange. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA Is Now a self-govern- 
ing colony of the British Empire. The Brit- 
ish South African Company has, since the 
beginning of this State, over thirty years 
ago, been responsible to the Crown for its 
administration. On October 1, 1923, that re- 
sponsibility terminated. The first governor 
is Sir John Chancellor. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA have 
recently concluded provisional negotiations 
for the opening of a new air-line between 
London and Prague. The agreement expires 
March 31, 1924, when it will be superseded 
by a definitive treaty for ten years. The rea- 
son for the provisional nature of this agree- 
ment lies in the fact that the English Gov- 
ernment now aids aviation undertakings by 
direct subvention. Before March 31, 1924, 
however, a private national air company is 
to be formed which will absorb all air service 
to foreign countries. The government will 
then put its subvention in the hands of the 
national company in one lump sum. The im- 
portance of Prague as a junction of interna- 
tional communication, it is believed, will be 
greatly enhanced by the opening of this air- 
line to England. 


CHILE IS REPORTED to have made great 
efforts to establish a non-aggression pact be- 
tween herself, Argentina, and Brazil, with 
the view of reducing armaments. It is, how- 
ever, reported from Santiago that Chile will 
have to look to her own interests in case 
Brazil and Argentina continue their naval 
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and military expenditures as now contem- 
plated. 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION OF SPAIN is still 
difficult, in spite of increased revenues. The 
first six months of the current fiscal year 
show an increase in collections of 47,000,000 
pesetas above the budget, but with expendi- 
tures 120,000,000 pesetas higher than the 
budget. Compared with last year, there was 
an increase in collections during the six 
months’ period, exclusive of loans, of 89,000,- 
000 pesetas. There was a reduction of 75,- 
000,000 pesetas in the same period in Moroc- 
can war expenses, compared with last year. 
In November total revenue collections ex- 
ceeded last November’s by 20,250,000 pesetas. 
A large volume of domestic business is re- 
ported, especially in textiles; but consump- 
tion of raw cotton and activity of the Barce- 
lona textile mills has been reduced 50 per cent 
from last year because of the competition of 
imported British goods. The metal and min- 
ing situation has improved of late. Ore ex- 
ports have been resumed from Bilbao, and 
there is a prospect of an additional market 
for steel, iron, and coal in Italy. This im- 
provement of trade is expected to follow the 
commercial treaty recently concluded with 
Italy, which gives Spain most-favored-nation 
treatment on metallurgical products. In ag- 
riculture, the cereal crop is in excellent con- 
dition because of recent abundant rains. It 
is estimated that there will be a slight sur- 
plus over the country’s needs in wheat pro- 
duction for the coming year, as final statistics 
show the crop to have been considerably over 
the average for the past ten years. In order 
to aid Spanish agriculture, it is now proposed, 
according to advices to the Department of 
Commerce, to appropriate one hundred mil- 
lion pesetas for agricultural development, 
part of this money to be used for the pur- 
chase of agricultural machinery, fertilizers, 
seeds, and any other materials necessary to 
modern intensified farming. In addition to 
this amount, 20,000,000 pesetas that have 
hitherto been used in connection with expen- 
ditures on public granaries will now be turned 
over to this new fund. The conditions re- 
garding the disposition of the appropriation 
will be decided upon within the next few 
months by the directorate. 


Cuartes G. Dawes AND OwEN D. Youna, 
the American representatives on the more 
important of the two Reparation Commis- 
sion committees of experts that will study 
Germany’s condition with a view to a solu- 
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tion of the reparations problem, sailed from 
New York for Paris December 29. Before 
sailing they held long conferences with Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Secretary Hughes. Gen- 
eral Dawes was accompanied by one of his 
brothers, Rufus C. Dawes, of Chicago, while 
Stuart M. Crocker accompanied Mr. Young. 
It is reported that Secretary Hughes is aid- 
ing in the formation of a technical staff of 
assistants to aid the American experts. It is 
understood that Henry M. Robinson, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Los An- 
geles, selected as American member on the 
second committee of experts which will study 
the means of returning Germany capital 
which has been sent to the United States and 
other countries, will come to Washington to 
confer with President Coolidge and Secretary 
Hughes before sailing for Paris in the near 
future. The first committee of experts is 
scheduled to meet in Paris on January 14, 
while the second committee will not meet 
until January 21. 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT of the New York 
Times, writing from Paris under date of De- 
cember 27, announces that when Foreign 
Minister Benes left Paris that day for 
Prague he took with him the draft of a 
treaty of alliance between France and Czecho- 
slovakia. The correspondent is of the opinion 
that this political treaty will almost surely 
be followed by a military treaty which will 
tie together the fortunes of the two republics. 
In connection with this alliance, which is 
quite open, it is interesting to recall that the 
French parliament has just consented to a 
credit of 300,000,000 francs to Czechoslovakia. 


IT IS REPORTED that prices in Germany have 
dropped appreciably since the first of De- 
cember, and that the effort to create a stable 
currency appears to have succeeded beyond 
hopes. A correspondent of the Baltimore Sun, 
writing from Berlin under date of December 
11, says: “Prices have dropped nearly or 
quite fifty per cent in the last ten days.” 


THE COST OF THE WorRLD Wak to the Ameri- 
can people in cash, according to final calcula- 
tions made by officials of the United States 
Treasury, has been $40,000,000,000. This, it 
is believed, exceeds in dollars and cents the 
outlay of any other belligerent, with the pos- 
sible exception of Great Britain and Germany, 
and probably exceeds the total of the Allied 
Powers during the period this country was 
at war. 
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ELEUTHERIOS VENIZELOS, who represented 
Greece at the Paris Peace Conference and 
whom President Wilson considered the 
strongest man at the conference, has accepted 
the invitation to return to Athens and to take 
his part in the reconstruction of Greece. Mr. 
Venizelos had not been in Greece since 1920. 
The influence of his personality upon the 
highly disturbed situation is being watched 
with keenest interest. He has already an- 
nounced his aim to be to bring his country 
back into a normal path. He does not in- 
tend to form a government, neither does he 
intend to remain active indefinitely. In plac- 
ing his services at the disposal of his coun- 
try, it is the réle of arbitrator and counselor 
that he wishes to fill. He has no hankering 
for party strife. Whether he will pronounce 
for a republic or a monarchy has not yet 
been disclosed. Whatever his decision, it will 
undoubtedly be the decision of his country. 
He may suggest a plebiscite upon this ques- 
tion. It is reported that the republicans are 
not altogether pleased with the prospects, 
especially since the régime is unsolved. The 
report of his return created an unfavorable 
influence upon the market and upon ex- 
change rates. Part of the Greek press, dis- 
cussing the possibilities of foreign interven- 
tion in favor of the Gliickburg dynasty, an- 
nounces a forthcoming demarche on the part 
of the Balkan powers. Following King 
George’s departure from Athens, the Ruma- 
nian representative, a confidential friend 
of the Greek royal family, suddenly left. The 
Rumanian legation, however, denies that it is 
trying to interfere with the internal affairs 
of Greece. 


THE RUSSIAN QUESTION has precipitated a 
lively tilt between certain sections of the 
Senate and the Department of State. The 
temper of the Russian reaction to Mr. 
Hughes’ recent note is illustrated by an accu- 
sation by the editor of Jzvestia, the Soviet 
organ, edited by Mr. Stekloff. This organ 
accused Mr. Hughes of changing the sense 
of the article from which he quoted. Mr. 
Stekloff writes: “Mr. Hughes, having ex- 
tracted a few lines out of the general con- 
text of the article, added several] lines of 
his own, thus changing the sense. Despite 
the external coincidence of the separate 
words, I still categorically declare that, by 
citing my words in the manner Mr. Hughes 
did, he consciously committed forgery.” 





LETTER BOX 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
TRADE UNIONS, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND. 


To the Editor of the Advocate of Peace. 

Dear Siz: In the November number of the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE, page 370, it is stated 
that Professor Sir Gilbert Murray, President 
of the League of Nations Union of Great 
Britain and League delegate from South 
Africa, tactlessly presented to the Assembly 
at Geneva, on September 22 last, “a petition 
from the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, asking for some settlement of the 
reparations problem and its attendant diffi- 
culties, with a view to European peace,” and 
you add that “the Federation represents some 
twenty million workers, who, as Sir Profes- 
sor Gilbert Murray all too truthfully re- 
marked, had never before shown any sign 
of confidence in the League.” 

Although we have not yet received the offi- 
cial report of the Fourth Session of the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations, we venture 
to suggest that there is something slightly 
misleading in this statement, due no doubt to 
the separation of a few words from their 
context. We have every reason to believe 
that Professor Murray, when he used these 
words, was far from casting any aspersion 
upon the International Federation of Trade 
Unions for apparent lack of confidence in the 
League of Nations; he was merely regret- 
ting the fact that the workers in general 
have not yet the full confidence in the League 
which he would like them to have. Moreover, 
when he used them, he was quite possibly 
unaware of certain facts to which we should 
like to call your attention, and which will, 
we think, entirely dispose of the suggestion 
that the International Federation of Trade 
Unions has never shown any confidence in 
the League of Nations. These facts are the 
following: 

(1) On March 5, 1920, we wrote to the Su- 
preme Council of the League of Nations on 
the subject of the economic condition of 
Central Europe, begging the League of Na- 
tions to take steps to save these countries 
from economic ruin. 

(2) At the Peace Congress, which we held 
at The Hague in December, 1922, we adopted 
a resolution on Imperialism, Militarism and 
the Transformation of the League of Na- 
tions, demanding public control over the 
armaments industry by means of the League 
of Nations. This resolution also called for 
“the transformation of the League of Nations 
into an all-embracing society of peoples.” 
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(3) Certain of the leaders of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions, namely, 
Oudegeest and Jouhaux, have for some time 
past been members of the Mixed Temporary 
Commission, appointed by the League of Na- 
tions to discuss the possibilities of disarma- 
ment. 

The International Federation of Trade 
Unions, of course, does not regard the League 
of Nations in its present form as the ideal 
of a world alliance for the maintenance of 
peace, but no doubt you are aware that there 
are not many pacifist organizations which 
take that view. That is, however, a very 
different thing from an assertion that we 
have never shown “any sign of confidence” 
in the League of Nations. 

Yours faithfully, 
On BEHALF OF THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERA- 

TION OF TRADE UNIONS: 

J. OUDEGEEST, 
Secretary. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Sir: 

We are thankful— 

That there has not been signed away with 
the pen that which our forefathers were only 
able to get with the sword. 

That the Monroe Doctrine—‘Friendship 
for all; entangling alliances with none”— 


still lives. 

That, under the leadership of Washington, 
Lincoln, and Roosevelt, America is to be pre- 
served and protected as “the home of Amer- 


icans.” 
OBED CALVIN BILLMAN. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A Son aT THE Front. By Edith Wharton. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Pp. 
426. Price, $2.00. 


Mrs. Wharton has been for many years a 
resident of Paris. She has in this book made 
use of her personal knowledge of the war 
period in France, and against that dark 
background she has painted a character novel 
of universal truth. 

There is no trace of peace propaganda in 
the book, not even sugar-coated medication. 
Yet, because it is true to life and to history, 
and because it has the truth of art, the peace 
lessons to be drawn from this war book are 
many and various. It is an odd fact that the 


one professed pacifist among the characters 
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in the story is so nearly a caricature that he 


almost cheapens the whole group; almost, 


but not quite. The author’s real artistry re- 
fused to let her play up the foibles of this 
pompous pacifist, whom the touch of a per- 
sonal grievance changed overnight to a no 
less pompous compiler of “atrocities.” 

The book severely arraigns war from the 
first shadow of its approach. In the begin- 
ning war is unthinkable. “It’s too stupidly 
uneconomic, to begin with,” says George. 
“That’s the way we all feel. Think of every- 
thing that counts—art and science and poetry 
and all the rest—going to smash at the nod 
of some doddering old diplomatists! 
People are too healthy and well fed now. 
They are not going off to die in a ditch to 
oblige anybody.” And “George, so fresh and 
cool and unafraid, seemed to prove to his 
father that a world that could produce such 
youths would never again settle its differences 
by the bloody madness of war.” Neverthe- 
less, like one who carries his umbrelia lest 
it may rain, the American artist, Crampton, 
set about trying to keep his French-born son, 
George, out of any chance of service. Yet 
the war comes, and one by one the youth of 
the book fling themselves into its fiery 
furnace. 

The hero of the story is the artist, Cramp- 
ton. It is through his eyes that we see the 
whole action as truly as if it were written in 
the first person. His complex nature, help- 
less in dealing with practical affairs, has led 
him over a rough path. At the beginning of 
the story, which coincides with the beginning 
of the war, he is a lionized painter of por- 
traits—eccentric, bitter, impractical, but, for 
his son’s sake, rapidly accumulating money. 
The bright star of his existence is that son, 
George, whom he is about to enjoy, as they 
live and journey together. The dark shadow 
is his scornful jealousy of the boy’s wealthy 
stepfather, Brant, who, after marrying the 
materialistic woman who has_ divorced 
Crampton, has cared for the boy and loved 
him generously and dumbly. The jealousy is 
all on account of the boy, not the woman; 
for Crampton and his former wife have a 
“fundamental lack of things to say to each 
other.” 

The two men are admirable foils to each 
other: the irascible father, great in his art, 
but temperamentally unsuccessful in every- 
thing else; the little, stiff, conventional 
banker, practical, but inarticulate. Julia 
Brant, the wife, superficial, fashionable, and, 
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except in her real love for her son, trivial, con- 
trasts strongly with Adele Anthony, the true 
friend of them all—“good old Adele,” with 
her antiquated dress, her face “haloed with 
tumbling hairpins,” her untidiness and in- 
congruities making “a loose mosaic over the 
solid crystal block of her character.” 

Other contrasting characters are clearly 
drawn. There is Madge Talkett, shallow, 
but lovely in her nurse’s uniform; her face 
“wistful, haggard with the perpetual hurry 
of the aimless.” There is Boylston, the quiet, 
efficient relief worker, the “perfect listener,” 
who knows and helps everybody. All are 
drawn with naturalness; but we do not quite 
experience the emotions of any of them as we 
do those of Crampton. We see them, as it 
were, through the keen visual sense of the 
artist; yet nothing matters quite so much as 
the upheaving emotions in Crampton’s own 
soul. Even George, the son, is perceived 
through a dazzling mist. As his father lost 
the distinct visua] image of him at times, so 
do we. The death of George we are prepared 
for. It is the tragedy of Crampton which we 
feel. 

The theme of the novel is an old one in a 
new guise—the struggle of love with jealousy. 
The love motive is that of the artist for his 
son, the jealousy that of the thwarted father 
for the successful stepfather. During a 
nightmare-ridden and war-torn period the son 
is snatched away from both. Meanwhile we 
watch the two motives struggling in the com- 
plex nature of Crampton. The two men are 
compelled to work together for the boy. 
Crampton hates it, puts up with it, forgets it, 
until at last the simplicity and inarticulate 
goodness of Brant disarms the jealousy. The 
realization of the artist that at the last his 
son was completely at one with himself as 
with no one else gratifies his love; he sees 
the Brants suffering a loss more overwhelm- 
ing than his own, because they have had less 
than he, and, aided by the good offices of 
Boylston and Adele Anthony, the kindlier 
impulses of his heart triumph. The real 
monument to George is a father at peace 
with himself and just to those who are un- 
like himself. 


MEMORIES OF THE RUSSIAN Court. By Anna 


Viroubova. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

Pp. 400. Price, $—. 

In an age when it is not entirely fashion- 
able to be nice about the great, a volume such 
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as Anna Viroubova’s, breathing loyalty and 
devotion to dead and fallen royalty, neces- 
sarily excites a certain sympathetic interest. 
As a record of the intimate, and somewhat 
humdrum, life of the doomed imperial family 
of Russia, these memoirs have, on the face 
of them, a convincing air. One feels very 
clearly both the charm and the weakness of 
the Emperor and Empress; their mentalities, 
governed by the rigid principles of an almost 
medieval idealism, simply could not cope with 
the actual situation, even if, in the first place, 
it had been realized by them. 

Anna Viroubova’s account of Rasputin is 
one of the most interesting things in the 
book, more especially when it is completed 
by the story of Rasputin’s death as related 
by Purishkevitch, who took an active part in 
the murder. From these two relations it 
would seem obvious that the hostile court 
displayed hardly less superstition touching 
Rasputin than the Emperor and Empress 
themselves. The man must have been pos- 
sessed of an extraordinary vital magnetism, 
which, under other circumstances, might 
have made him one of the great constructive 
figures in history. With nothing else, it gave 
us the blindly tragic pawn of destiny which 
did much to precipitate the fall of the Rus- 
sian Empire. 

The whole effect of the book is one of in- 
evitability. In all the imperial entourage, 
there was not one great or selfless figure. An 
almost Oriental atmosphere of petty intrigue 
seems unredeemed by the slightest vision or 
vigor of mind, and it is a little sad to reflect 
that not even the representatives of foreign 
owners appear to have been entirely un- 
affected by their miasmic surroundings. 


As THEY ARE. FRENCH POLITICAL PORTRAITS 
By ——. Translated by Winifred Katzin. 
Alfred Knopf Company, New York. Pp. 
217. Price, $2.50. 

This excellently translated book might also 
have been entitled “What Raymond Poincaré 
Thinks of His Opponents”; for, with admi- 
rable consistency, every political figure in 
France which the present Premier might 
have reason to fear is described in terms all 
too closely approaching the language of a 
Poincaré Sunday sermon dealing with Ger- 
many or Great Britain. 

Caillaux, Herriot, Painleve, Briand, each 
receive their measure, pressed down and 
flowing over, of contempt, anger, and hinted 
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accusation; but it must be conceded that the 
chapter concerning André Berthelot is a mas- 
terpiece of its kind. Nothing could equal the 
mind that conceived it, including the allusion 
to Philippe Berthelot as the tool of his wicked 
and designing brother, except the mind that 
finds a satisfaction in suppressing the very 
office once held by the victim of its enmity. 

French political life, however, has always 
been notorious for its personal venom. What 
is, perhaps, a little pathetic about this par- 
ticular political squib is that the author is 
almost as clumsy in his efforts at praise as 
he is in his efforts at detraction. It is pos- 
sible to be amused by the condescending 
patronage extended to Monsieur Clemenceau, 
or by the would-be adulatory description of 
Monsieur Poincaré himself as a “national 
statesman of a new type’; but surely the 
chapter on René Viviani should not have 
been written. If it is meant as a very subtle 
depreciation of Monsieur Viviani, it seems 
hardly kind or loyal on the part of M. Poin- 
caré’s admirers; if, on the other hand, it is 
intended as a somewhat defensive attempt at 
praise, the incidents selected to illustrate 
Monsieur Viviani’s personal character are ill- 
chosén, though a certain joy cannot but be 
derived from the idea of M. Viviani as “un 
peu brusque—mais de si bon cceur.” On the 
whole, nevertheless, it is always better to 
pass over M. Viviani’s social achievements in 
silence. 

In France, of course a publication of this 
kind is accepted as one of the amenities of 
political life, and read or discarded in pro- 
portion to its wit, however cruel or malicious 
that may be. Placed before the American 
public, however, even without its preface, 
such a book is not calculated to enhance our 
understanding of that unhappy country whose 
purely intellectual achievements have been 
the glory of our civilization. 


THE BURNING SPEAR. 
Scribner’s, New York. Pp. 251. 
$1.50. 

This book was anonymously published just 
after the war, and met, Mr. Galsworthy says, 
with “the coolness, not to say disfavor, that 
one would expect.” He assumes that the 
reason for this disfavor rested with the pub- 
lic psychology of the period. The time has 


By John Galsworthy. 
Price, 


now come, he thinks, to reissue his book. 
But, however good the purpose underlying 
it, the book does not, we think, justify itself 


January 


as a work of art. It does not, in our opinion, 
enhance the literary reputation of Mr. Gals- 
worthy. The comparison with Don Quixote 
is a bit unfortunate, since Dr. Lavendar, the 
knight-errant of this book, does not at all 
measure up to his Spanish prototype. As a 
earicature it is dull and bears about the same 
relation to Don Quixote as the comic strip 
in the newspaper bears to the inimitable 
drawings of Cruikshank or of Max Beerbohm. 

The really worth-while part of the book 
lies in the preface, which does express clearly 
a truth which we should think upon. This 
truth relates to war propaganda. “The war 
had its desperate verities,’ he says, “and 
please let no one think that this writer ever 
budged an inch from his conviction that his 
country had to fight, and to a finish. But 
the fighting that was done with words often 
seemed to drag our cause down, and to blur, 
rather than to sharpen, its reality. . . . I 
do not believe it was necessary to ‘dope’ 
and ‘gas’ in my country. I believe the man- 
agement underrated the qualities of the pub- 
lic, as it almost always does.” 

Mr. Lavendar was, therefore, intended to 
be farcically idiotic. If only the author could 
have given his character enough verisimili- 
tude to point the wit and make us laugh, we 
could have better remembered the story and 
its moral. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


SoctaL CHANGE. By William Field Ogden. 
365 p. B. W. Huebsch, New York. 

A History OF ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE. 
By H. N. Fowler, Ph. D. 467 p. Appen- 
dices and index. Macmillan Co., New York. 
$3.00. 

WHEN THERE Is No Peace. By the author 
of The Pomp of Power. 308 p. and index. 
George H. Doran Co., New York. $3.00. 

By Lewis Mumford. 
Boni & Liveright, 


Tue Story or UTopPras. 
315 p. Bibliography. 
New York. $3.00. 

THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. By Ray- 
mond Leslie Buell. 461 p. Appendices and 
index. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
$3.00. 

THE RussIAN IMMIGRANT. By Jerome Davis, 
Ph. D. 210 p. Bibliography. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. $1.50. 


RevotuTion. By J. D. Beresford. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


357 p. 
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GERMAN OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS RELATING TO 
THE Wor~tp War. ‘Translated under the 
supervision of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Two volumes. 
Oxford Press, New York. 

As WE Sere Ir. By René Viviani. 314 p. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $3.50. 

Economic EFFECT OF THE WAR UPON WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN. By Irene Osgood Andrews. 
190 p. Oxford Press, New York. 


Necro MIGRATION DuRING THE War. By 
Emmett J. Scott. 189 p. Bibliography and 
index. Oxford Press, New York. 


PrizE CASES DECIDED IN THE UNITED STATES 
SuPREME Court. Prepared under the su- 
pervision of James Brown Scott. Two vol- 
umes. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS, DECEMBER 10-15, 1922. 210 p. Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, Am- 
sterdam. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW OF LEGISLATION. By Robert 
von Moschzisker. 139 p., addenda and in- 
dex. The National Association for Con- 
stitutional Government, Washington, D. C. 

Rosert Bacon, LIFE AND LETTERS. By James 
Brown Scott. 448 p. and index. Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York, $5.00. 

THE Equatity or States. By Julius Goebel. 
89 p. Columbia University Press, New 
York. 

Wooprow WILson’s CASE FOR THE LEAGUE OF 
NaTions. Compiled by Hamilton Foley. 
208 p. and appendices. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, $1.75. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY 


612-614 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 


Limited numbers of the following pamph- 
lets are available at the headquarters of the 
American Peace Society, the price quoted 
being for the cost of printing and postage 
only: 


PAMPHLETS 
Ethical and General Peace 
Literature : 
Published. 

Butler, Nicholas Murray : 

The International Mind.......... 1912 $0.05 
Call, Arthur D.: 

Cumber and Entanglements...... 1917 .10 
Carnegie, Andrew : 

eS SS errr re 1905 .10 





* A number of these books will be reviewed later. 
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Crosby, Ernest H.: 
War From the Christian Point of 
RN aith cra irr, ood dh Ge ecle ie eran -ock 1905 
Franklin on War and Peace........ 
Giadden, Washington : 


Is War a Moral Necessity?....... 1915 
Green, Thomas E.: 
The Burden of the Nations....... 1914 


The Forces that Failed........... 
Stanfield, Theodore: 
The Divided States of Europe and 
the United States of America... 1921 
Tolstoi, Count Leon: 


The Beginning of the End........ 1898 
Wales, Julia G.: 

“The Conscientious Objector’’..... 1918 
Christ of the Andes (illustration) 

7 Me cc eaunaseaeene anew 1914 
Palace of Peace at the Hague (illus- 

eer rr errr Cer TT 1914 


Peace and Children : 
Darby, W. Evans: 


Military Drill in Schools......... 1911 
Military Training for Schoolboys: 
Symposium from educators....... 1916 


Walsh, Rev. Walter: 
Moral Damage of War to the School 
EE See ee eet ee 1911 
Von Oordt, Bleuland : 
Children Building Peace Palace, 
post-card (sepia).............. 


Historical Peace Literature : 


Kant, Immanuel: 


Perpetual Peace. First published 


in 1795, republished in........ 1897 
Call, Arthur D.: 
The Will to End War............ 1920 


Levermore, Charles H. : 
Synopsis of Plans for International 
QrgmmimatioM oc ccsccccvccses 1919 
Penn, William: 
Peace of Europe. First published 
in 1693, republished in........ 1912 
Trueblood, Lyra: 
18th of May, History of its Ob- 
CE gos bas Ketan seeanes 
Scott, James Brown: 
The Development of Modern Di- 
SEE sicecéescrsavvescsees 1921 
Trueblood, Benjamin F.: 
International Arbitration at the 
Opening of the 20th Century.... 
William Penn’s Holy Experiment 
in Civil Governmert........... 
Tryon, James L.: 


A Century of Anglo-American 


WORE 6c cttctbcdnseessevenetces 1914 
New England a Factor in the 
Peace Movement ..........-+.- 1914 


Washington’s Anti-Militarism ....... 
Worcester, Noah: 
Solemn Review of the Custom of 
War. First published, Christ- 
mas, 1914, republished in...... 1904 
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James Brown Scott. Sketch of his 
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Hemmenway, John: 

William Ladd, The 
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Japan and the Orient: 
Deforest, J. H.: 
Conditions of Peace Between the 
East and the West 
Is Japan a Menace to the United 


Green, Thomas: 
War with Japan? 
Kawakami, Isamu: 
Disarmament, The Voice of the 
Japanese People 
Sakatani, Baron: 
Why War Between Japan and the 
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Tolstoi, Count Leon: 
Letter on the Russo-Japanese War 


International Law: 
Call, Arthur D.: 
Coercion of States 
Three Facts in American Foreign 
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Governed World, A. Three Docu- 
Pepper, George Wharton: 
America and the League of Nations 
Ralston, Jackson H.: 
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1918 
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A limited number of the following books 


are on hand and can be had at 
ing reduced prices plus postage: 


the follow- 


Published. 


American Foreign Policy. State- 
ments of Presidents and Secre- 
taries of State. Introduction by 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 132 pages 

Angell, Norman: 

America and the New World State. 
305 pages 

Arms and Industry. 
Great Illusion, The. 


248 pages... 
416 pages... 


1920 $0.90 


Problems of the War, The Peace 

(paper). 99 pages 
Bacon, Corinne : 

Selected Articles on National De- 

fense. 243 pages 
Balou, Adin : 

Christian Non-resistance. 278 
pages. First published 1846, and 
republished 

Choate, Joseph H.: 

The Two Hague Conferences, 109% 
Crane, William Leighton : 
The Passing of War. 
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298 pages 
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Dymond, Jonathan : 
Inquiry into the Accordancy of 
War with Christianity (paper). 
182 pages. (1892 edition) 
Estournelle de Constant : 

Report on International Commission 
to Inquire into the Causes of the 
Balkan Wars. 419 pages 

Graham, John William: 
Evolution and Empire 
230 pages. April 
Gulick, Sydney L.: 
The Fight for Peace. 
Hull, William I.: 
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(paper). 


192 pages.. 
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Janson, Gustaf. : 
The Pride of War (novel). 350 
Jordan, David Starr: 
The Human Harvest. 122 pages.. 
Unseen Empire. 209 pages 
Ladd, William : 

Essay on a Congress of Nations. 
Introduction by James Brown 
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lished in 1840, republished in.. 

La Fontaine, Henri: 

The Great Solution. 

Lynch, Frederick : 

The Peace Problem, 127 pages... . 

Through Europe on the Eve of 
War. 152 pages 

Moritzen, Julius: 

The Peace Movement of America. 

419 pages 
Scott, James Brown: 

Grotius on the Freedom of the 
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Peace Through Justice. 102 pages 

Second Pan-American Congress. The 
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Brown Scott. 516 pages 
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435 pages 
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